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No. 16 in a series: 


5,000 cubic feet of cargo space... 





___the Douglas Liftmaster 


Flying for the Air Force as C-118A and 
for the Navy as R6D, the Douglas Lift- 
master delivers 14-ton payloads 2850 
miles non-stop—at the lowest cost. 
Outside, Liftmaster shows the same 
aerodynamic lines as its commercial 
counterpart, the DC-6A. Inside, there’s 


300 m.p.h. cruising speed... 


room for 28,700 pounds of mixed freight. 
Large frent and rear doors service cargo 
compzrimnts. A self-powered loading 
elevator lifts 4,000 pounds from truck 
bed height to cabin floor level . . . fits 
either door. Through this combination 
of speed and utility, Liftmaster achieves 


Depend on DOUGLAS 


lower cost per ton mile 


theultimate in long-range, low-cost trans 
portation of military matériel. 
Performance of the Liftmaster is fur. 
ther proof of Douglas leadership in 
aviation. Planes, produced in quantity 
to fly faster and farther with a bigger pay: 
load, are a basic rule of Douglas design, 
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Want security? 


(throw a brick through a window) 


You'll get it, fast. Three meals a day, free. No fire, and you get a club on the head instead of 
taxes (they'll “soak the rich” for your support). the security you’ve been promised. But keep on 
Free housing, free clothing, free medical care. throwing bricks at the profit-and-loss system and 
No worry about your future; you've had it. you'll smash it; then you'll get your “security.” 


But obey orders, or else! Stand up to be'counted! But you won’t like it. 
March in line! No back talk! Do what you’ re told! 


Jail. Socialism. Communism. The welfare state. 
They’re all the same—same “benefits,” same 
obligations; same “rewards,” same payments. 







Of course every once in a while, promises back- 


WARNER * 


& 
SWASEY 
Cleveland 


PRECISION 
MACHINERY 
SINCE 1880 


YOU CAN PRODUCE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY MACHINE TOOLS, TEXTILE MACHINERY, CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 











A“small businessman” tells.,; 


“WHY | GOT MAD 
~ AND WROTE MY 
~ CONGRESSMAN 


“... 1 am president of an extremely small anj 
young company, the Elano Corp., located ingj 
rural community near a town most people hay 
never heard of, Xenia, Ohio. Our productigg 
facilities are in the basement of a public garagg) 
Our office is on the ground floor where we shar 
the available space with the town fire depart 
ment and a new car agency and garage. 

“In our basement facilities we turn out smal 
parts for the jet engines General Electric js 
building for the Air Force. We’re turning outa 
lot of them and we’re confident that if we con. 
tinue to produce quality products that we'll vey 
likely be called upon to expand our output 
We’re on the way up, not out, because of ow 
special skills and engineering background, and 
because of the dependence of big business like 
General Electric upon our vital contribution. 

“And to be perfectly frank, we are equally de. 
pendent upon big business for several reasons, 
First and most obvious, because big busines 
serves as an ideal outlet for manufacturers of 
component parts; second the extensive purchas 
ing experience of big business can prove’ it 
valuable in obtaining hard-to-get materials to 
the relatively inexperienced small businessman; 
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ERV NUTTER, president of the Elano Corp., wrote his congressman the letter quoted at the third because we will benefit from, and can Caph 
right. The knowledge and skill of Mr. Nutter and his employees haé tripled Elano’s busi- _ talize on laboratory research results made avail 
ness in less than a year. The Armed Forces encourage subcontracting because it broadens 
the defense-production base. 


ace = ef 


able to us by big business, research we ca 
neither afford nor spare the time for. 

“This may sound like a one-way street—that 
the small businessman is getting the better deal 
In our case, that definitely is not so. We brought 
to General Electric a background of proven abik 
ity to produce tube assemblies, a solid develop 
ment engineering know-how gained from job 
experience, and the will to produce a first class 
product. 

“‘We’re pulling ourselves up by our own boot 
straps, I know, but it’s a fine old American cus 
tom. Now, we’re gambling, but with good odds, 
that our ability, faith in the basic rightness of 
free enterprise, combined with a small talent for 
parlaying a dollar will add up to success for the 
Elano Corp. 

“That’s why I get good and mad wher I read 
irresponsible charges that small business is be 


. . 7... 
Footnote: In a speech to the House of Representatives, after reading the Nutter letter, ing pushed out of the defense picture. We ve got 
Rep. Clarence J. Brown (left) added: “We need both big business and little business, good proof that it isn’t—right here in Xenia. 
industries employing thousands of men, and modest concerns employing only a few dozen 056 
—all workine taceth-- \~'4 such a strong defense as 1°'" ~* 'r security.” al 
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JACK CRAWFORD used to drive a taxi. When he joined Elano’s tube shop, working 
on the assembly of G-E jet engine parts, he benefited by getting better pay, | Because she is capable, and the company has prospered, largely 
more stability, and a job with a better future. through subcontracting, she is now assistant treasurer. 


‘97a 
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STOREKEEPER JACK KENNEDY cashes"lots of Elano pay checks, is STATE REPRESENTATIVE HERMAN ANKENEY CASHIER KENNETH SPARR of The Citizens 
happy to have new customers with steady incomes. His experi- _ lives near Elano’s plant, sees subcon- National Bank, notices Elano’s subcon- 
ence is typical of how the benefits of subcontracting are felt _tracting helping to build desirable in- tract work contributing to the commu- 
in many directions throughout a community. dustrial activity in his district. nity’s welfare through increased deposits. 


ARE G-E SUBCONTRACTORS MR. SMALL BUSINESSMAN: 
‘‘BIG’’. OR ‘“SMALL’’ BUSINESSES? ARE YOU INTERESTED 
Example Jet Engines : a 


: IN A G-E SUBCONTRACT? 


General Electric welcomes the op- 
portunity to work with you as de- 


fense needs arise. If you have skills, 

% manpower, and capacity available 

“emoil’ busi for defense work, write to Materials 
are “small” businesses e 

(employ 500 or less) Services Department, Dept. 36-101, 

General Electric Company, Schenec- 


tady 5, New York. We'll send you a 
simple form. It will help us guide 


; ' 18% you to those plants in the G-E or- 
7 ganization which may be seeking 

HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPAL E. G. SHAW is happy to have ’ the skills and facilities you have 

a precision-fabricating plant nearby because he smpfoy more Hon WE genet available. 

wants to arrange for his shop pupils to learn by 
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The March of the News 





The big news. A telephone rang at the 
White House . . . Somebody gave Presi- 
dent Eisenhower the big news from Mos- 
cow almost the minute he awakened—at 
6 o'clock on the morning of March 4. 

Joseph Stalin, fatally stricken, was 
through as the dictator of the Com- 
munist world ... It was a_ situation 
long expected and often rumored in 
Washington . . . But this time it was real 
—and the reaction inside the White 
House was almost instantaneous. 


Geared up. Things began to move... 
The President got his Secretary of State, 
John Foster Dulles on the telephone . . . 
Within an hour word went out for mem- 
bers of the White House staff to report 
for duty. 

Mr. Eisenhower himself was in his of- 
fice before 7:30 a.m.—an hour when he 
usually is at breakfast . . . Even by then, 
some of his top aides had been at their 
desks for half an hour—early for them, 
too .. . It was no secret that the plight-of 
Joseph Stalin in Moscow had quickened 
the pace of the day at the White House. 


Briefings. General Eisenhower's long 
career in the Army gave him a working 
habit he has carried into the Presidency 
. . » He likes to be “briefed”—kept up to 
date orally by the men about him. . . 
The briefings started early on the day the 
news came from Moscow. 

Promptly at 7:30 a.m., Allen W. Dulles 
—head of the Central Intelligence 
Agency—hurried in to confer with Mr. 
Eisenhower . . . That agency serves as 
the eyes and ears of the U. S. Govern- 
ment to keep Washington informed on 
what really is going on in the world. 

A little later, the President met with 
the Secretary of State . . . Next a call 
went to Henry Cabot Lodge, the U. S. 
Representative to the United Nations in 
New York. 

By midmorning, Mr. Eisenhower was 
in conference with the National Security 


MM HANDY WAY TO SUBSCRIBE 


Council . . . This is a group of civilian 
and military advisers—the highest-rank- 
ing men in the executive branch of the 
Government—who measure every _ turn 
of event in the world for the possible 
meaning to the peace, security and de- 
fense of America . . . If any U. S. officials 
were in a position to judge what was go- 
ing on in Moscow, these were the men 
. .. They were with the President an un- 
usually long time—two and a half hours. 

None of these meetings was unusual 
in itself . . . Mr. Eisenhower regularly 
gets together with the two Dulles broth- 
ers—his Secretary of State and his In- 
telligence Chief:. . . Wednesday is the 
regular meeting day for the National Se- 
curity Council . . . But there was an at- 
mosphere of urgency on the morning of 
March 4. 

“Is all of this on the Stalin thing?” a re- 
porter asked James Hagerty, the White 
House Press Secretary. 

Correct, said Mr. Hagerty. 


Message to Moscow. In his second 
month in office, President Eisenhower 
found himself confronted with a situation 
that had hung over the heads of both 
Harry S. Truman and his predecessor, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt—the passing from 
power of Joseph Stalin . . . All three knew 
the Russian dictator . . . Each in his turn, 
had grown accustomed to keeping Stalin 
in mind as he went about his job as the 
nation’s Chief Executive. 

When Stalin was stricken last week, 
President Eisenhower was ready with a 
carefully worded statement, issued 
through his Press Secretary. 

*He said it is the prayer of Americans 
that Russia’s millions be given an “oppor- 
tunity to’ live their lives in a world where 
all men and women and children dwell 
in peace and comradeship.” 

It was a message of friendship for the 
people of Russia . . . For Joseph Stalin 
there was not one word of sympathy or 
concern. 
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allo, Mother | 


a Me |” 


“Thought I'd call you up and find 
out if you arrived OK. 


"No, it didn't take long. Seemed 
like I'd just given the operator the 
number when | heard your voice. 


"Good thing | remembered to 
jot down Aunt Sue's number when 
you were there the last time." 





YOU'LL FIND THIS IS A GOOD 
IDEA FOR YOU, TOO... 


_ Call By Number 


You save time on out-of-town calls when 
you give the Long Distance operator the 
number you want. 


So here’s a helpful hint. Write down the 
out-of-town numbers you already know. 

If there’s a new number you don’t have—or an 
old one you’ve forgotten—be sure to add it to 
the list when the operator gives it to you. 


The Bell Telephone Company in 
your community will gladly give you a free 
Telephone Numbers Booklet. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM... Locat to serve the community. NATIONWIDE to serve the Nation. 














Washington Whispers 








[What appears on this page is reported in Washington and other news centers] 


Military View: Time to Shove Russia . . . A 1956 Revolt 
In the South? . . . Arab-Israel Equality in U.S. Policy 


Joseph Stalin had a series of light 
strokes, over a period of weeks, before 
the world was let in on his secret. The 
purge of Kremlin doctors, the change 
in command of the Army and other 
moves were reactions to the Stalin 
breakdown as an effort was made to 
get things in hand. 


e °F i 


The Eisenhower advice is on the side 
of caution in pressing advantages that 
open for U.S. with the passing of 
Russia’s Stalin. A strong view in the 
military services is that this is the 
time to shove. 


& ok & 


Dwight Eisenhower, as President, is 
impressed by the fact that talk of an 
Eisenhower-Malenkov meeting will 
not provide quite the sensation that 
past talk of an Ejisenhower-Stalin 
meeting has provided. It may be 5 
or 10 years before anybody can be 
sure who speaks with undisputed au- 
thority in Russia. 


x * 


Joseph Dodge, Budget Director, is 
finding that President Eisenhower is 
ready to approach the country’s mili- 
tary budget with a critical eye. The 
President is known to feel that big 
cuts might be possible in some jet- 
aircraft and tank programs. 


x * * 


Charles E. Wilson, Defense Secretary, 
wants his aides to do no public talk- 
ing for at least six months. He doubts 
that they will have much to talk about 
in the way of results before then. 


x *k * 


The White House is putting its pres- 
sure on the side of more unification 
in the armed services with the roles of 
the services fitted more closely togeth- 
er. If there is any real trend it is 
toward a general-staff system, with 
more power at the center. 


&-& @ 


The President is urging the top offi- 
cials in his Administration to take one 


6 


afternoon off during the week, to get 
out from under the pressure and to 
protect their health. President Eisen- 
hower himself breaks into the day for 
an hour’s relaxation and tries to knock 
off work before 6 o'clock, 


xk 


Some Republicans who gave up high- 
paying business positions back home 
to serve the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion in third-layer official positions 
in Washington are distinctly annoyed 
at having to fill out Civil Service 
Commission forms that make it ap- 
pear that they’re applying for this 
work in Government. 


=m? & 


Ezra Benson, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, managed to mollify much of the 
farm bloc in Congress when he signed 
an order extending the support price 
of butter at 90 per cent of “parity.” 
Secretary Benson’s action, in part, 
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was a move by the Eisenhower Ad. 
ministration to assure farmers that 
Republicans as well as Democrat; 
would favor price supports. 





xk * 


Senator Taft, Majority Leader in the 
Senate, takes delight in confounding 
commentators who figured that he 
would be in a continual row with Pres. 
ident Eisenhower. Actually, Eisen. 
hower and Taft are hitting it off like 
two long-lost brothers on most things 










xk * 


Senator Russell, of Georgia, is tipping 
off the New Deal wing of the Demo- 
cratic Party that many States of th 
South will go Republican again in 
1956 unless the views of the South are 
given consideration in party council, 
Lines probably are being laid fora 
Russell vs. Adlai Stevenson clash in é 
the next election year. 


* « 


John Foster Dulles has the backing of 
President Eisenhower in the new line 
of U.S. policy that will end special 
favors for Israel. Arab states will be 
considered on an equal footing with 
Israel when U.S. hands out favor. 





x * * 


High British officials who deal with 
this country figure that they have the 
measure of all top-rung U. S. officials 
except one—George Humphrey, Se: 
retary of the Treasury—and he’s the 
one with whom they must deal. Ther 
has been much scrambling to get &- 
tailed information about Mr. Hun- 
phrey’s life and characteristics. 


x * *® 


Ceylon, the British Commonwealth 
unit that is selling large amounts 
strategic rubber to Communist China 
for use in the Communist war effort, 
justifies the deal on the ground thet 
the Communists were willing to pay@ 
cent or two more a pound than would 
the U.S. The mere fact that aid we 
being given to an outfit killing British 
Commonwealth troops was not 00 
sidered so important. 
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"| USE THIS EASY WAY 





to get to out-of-the-way places / 


“My engineering work takes me to out-of-the-way places in many States. I save 


the wear and tear on my own car by renting current-model cars from Hertz... have 


been doing this for years and figure I’m way ahead on the deal financially. The 
Hertz low rental rate covers everything, even gasoline, oil, and insurance. 


Hertz sure is handy for me!” 





WERTZ SERUICE: what it /s...what it costs...how to get it- 


What It Is... Hertz is a rent-a-car service, inter- 
national in scope, available in more than 500 
cities and resort areas throughout the United 
States, Canada, Alaska, Hawaii, Cuba, Great 
Britain, Mexico and Switzerland. 


What It Costs ... Here is a specific rate exam- _ 
ple: at the Hertz station in New Orleans, Louisi- 
ana, the 24 hour daily rate is $7.00, plus 7 cents 
per mile, including gasoline, oil and insurance. 
Thus, the total cost for a trip of 30 miles in any 
one day is only $9.10, whether one person or 
five ride in the car. Rates are lower by the 
week. Rates vary slightly in different sections of 
the country. 


* Gasoline, Oil, Insurance Furnished... Even 
on long trips, whatever amount you pay for addi- 
tional gasoline and oil is refunded to you, Public 
liability, Property Damage, Fire and Theft In- 
surance and $100.00 deductible collision protec- 
tion are included in the low rate—at no extra 
cost. ° 


How To Get It... It's as easy as A-B-C to rent 
from Hertz: (A) look in your telephone directory 
under “H" for your nearest Hertz station; (B) 
show your driver's license at the station and 
identify yourself;(C) step intoafine new car and go! 


Advance Reservations ... To be sure of -a car 
when you need it, locally or in some other city, 
it is well to make a reservation in advance. Any 
Hertz station will make a reservation for you, 


anywhere, for any time. Or, if you have the cor- 
rect Hertz station name and address at your des- 
tination city, you can make your own reservations 
by letter, telegram or telephone. Also, any rail- 
road or airline reservation office will make a 
Hertz reservation for you through the Hertz 
Rail-Auto Plan or the Hertz Plane-Auto Plan at 
the time you purchase your railroad or airline 
ticket. Always insist on Hertz when you make your 
reservation and be sure you get Hertz service 
when you arrive at your destination. 


New Model Cars... Cars rented from Hertz 
are always current-model cars, of popular makes, 
The car you rent bears no Hertz identification— 
it is your private car, for an hour, a day, or as 
long as you wish. 


Charge Cards Available ... Hertz Charge 
Cards. (international in application) are issued 
to well rated business firms and individuals. The 
card serves as identification, eliminates deposit 
requirements, and provides credit privileges if 
desired. Air Travel Card holders and Rail Credit 
Card holders are accorded the same privileges 
extended to holders of Hertz Charge Cards. 


Additional Information ... For information on 
Hertz stations—anywhere—or for information on 
any detail of Hertz Service operations, contact 
your nearest Hertz station or—write or phone 
Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Department 733, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois; 
phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


HERTZ Driv-Ur-Se/f SYSTEM 


Look in your telephone directory under “H” for your nearest Hertz station 








at, 
6 YOU 1m mone TAY “50° 


TRUCKS, TOO...Hertz is also the world’s 
largest truck leasing and rental organization. 
Trucks are available at most Hertz stations for 
daily and weekly rentals, or on long-term lease, 





WHEREVER YOU ARE...WHEREVER YOU GO...YOU CAN RENT A NEW CAR AS EASY AS (Aj (¢) 























You expect the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps 


2 
: 





You’ve probably noticed that G-E fluorescent lamps now have bases 
made of a white shiny metal, instead of the usual yellow brass 
or black plastic. It’s aluminum. 


Rugged aluminum Aluminum is light and resilient. Won’t crack from hard bumps 


and jolts. Can take the high heats needed to get the best seal 
base hel S G-E lam S between base and glass tube. Doesn’t shrink at low temperatures, 
p D won't crack the glass tube in cold weather. It helps prevent 

failure in G-E lamps. 


last longer Five years of General Electric lamp research helped make 


this use of aluminum possible. It shows again why you can expect 
the best value from G-E fluorescent lamps. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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Communism, without Stalin, will start to slip. Communists, lacking a real 
leader, inevitably will divide, argue, start a fight among themselves. 

Stalin was world Communism, its god and symbol. 

Without Stalin, the god is gone. There's no substitute, nobody whose word 
is accepted as law, nobody who can command unquestioned allegiance. 

Remember: It took Stalin 13 years and:millions of lives to establish his 
personal power, then victory in war to make him a hero. Only after 1945 did 
Stalin become a great world force. He was 20 years building till then. 











Malenkov takes over. He's a fat boy, Russian politician, the leader of 
the Communist Party. Malenkov is the party hack, hardly one to frighten the 
world, to serve as the guiding light for world revolution or conquest. 

Beria becomes No. 2 man. He's a butcher, hated. Molotov is No. 3. He is 
& stone-jawed diplomat, sour, not one that anybody warms up to. 

Bulganin in No. 4 spot, is a man to watch. He's’ got the political side of 
the Army. If ambitious, there are things he can do. Kaganovich, No. 5 in the 
hierarchy, who had close relations with Stalin, is a Deputy Premier. 

That's the new top line-up. It's the old one, minus Stalin. 














Big question: Will Malenkov satisfy the Army? Will the Army trust Beria? 
- Will Beria, with his own army, work for Malenkov as he did for Stalin? 
There'll be a try at orderly succession, at appearance of stability. 





Revolution ahead in Russia? That's highly improbable. Civil war? Highly 
improbable, too. People lack arms. Palace struggle? Probable. 

Chance of a crack-up? No. Not any time soon, anyway. It's all been 
worked out beforehand, calculated in knowledge that Russia's empire is shaky, 
that it cannot stand any appearance of indecision or drift. 

It is over the longer pull that stresses and strains will show. 











In the line-up: Malenkov has the jobholders on his side. He has the job 
file, the patronage, the chance to do favors. Beria has the secret police plus 
an army of 500,000 special security troops. Malenkov, as Premier, must depend 
upon Beria to protect his position. Beria may have ideas of his own. 

Bulganin may have personal ideas, too. He's got the political machine in 
the big Russian Army--the political commissars who keep an eye on generals. 

Any way you look at it, things might be building for a nice fight. 


Communism's trouble is Eisenhower's opportunity. Eisenhower gets a chance 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-—= (Continued) 


to test new leadership in a nation seeking to challenge U.S. 

U.S. today is the world's one great, stable power. U.S. strong, if un- 
afraid, can move with firmness, with dispatch, toward fixed objectives. 

Hesitate, and U.S. may give Malenkov a chance to consolidate. 

Malenkov is untried, probably isolationist at heart, without knowledge of 
the world outside Russia, inherently cautious. It's to be hard to make him a 
hero, an inspirational leader of world revolution. 





Big war out of it all? Highly improbable. Peace? It's hard to see. 

New Russian adventures? Extremely unlikely. Trend to isolation? It is 
possible in Russia, once internal troubles grow, but not soon. 

Why not big war? It'll be a long time before a new leader in Russia will be 
able to trust the armed forces. Also: Nobody, taking over a new job, likes to 
take a chance on getting blown up the ‘next day. 

More little wars? Not soon. Russia has enough to worry about now. 

Then why not peace? Malenkov, with his new job, cannot give up things 
that the "great" Stalin grabbed. The West cannot agree to Stalin's grabs. 

In China, too, Mao Tse-tung likes a limited war, which Americans promise 
they'll not try to win, so he can pose as a big shot at home. That guarantees. 
him the role of hero to the home folks and assures continued power. 

The result: Continued drift, uncertainty, mean, nagging war. There will 
be little if any change unless U.S. moves to bring about change. 























In U.S., Stalin's death will bring some gradual changes. 

Fear of Russia will be hard to keep alive. It will be tried, but it's not to 
be easy, with Russia herself increasingly fearful of everything. 

Korean war, too, is going to be harder to sell. Mao, not backed by Joe 
Stalin, is going to become quite annoying. Either he deals, or the pressure 
will grow to see that he gets hurt. Americans will grow increasingly tired of 
having their friends be friends of an enemy who is killing American boys. 

A European Army, which Europeans seem now to want, will be harder to bring ~ 
into being. Americans, gradually, will wonder about the need for big American — 
forces in Europe, when fear of Russia subsides. 

Malenkov, even if he tries to be tough, will frighten less than Stalin. 














Everything depends upon the course that Eisenhower now sets. 

Grab the initiative--push out to get Korea ended, to get decisions on big 
issues in Europe--and arms money will flow, high taxes will be accepted, bicker- 
ing will be less, and attitudes will be firm and good. 

Drift--let Korea drag on, wait for the Russians to make their moves--and it 
will be harder to get arms money, arms aid for Europe will be fought over, 
pressure for tax cuts will grow more and more insistent. 

There is quite an official urge, at the moment, to drift. 





Draft service, without bigger war, will not be lengthened. Draft calls will 
remain high for months ahead, unless Congress reduces armed-force size. 

Taxes, next March 15, will be lower than this time, barring big war. 

Arms spending is tending now to level off. New orders for arms have started 
to lag a little. Arms business lacks the zip it once had. 

What it's all about in Korea is told by General Van Fleet on page 100. 
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Only a Nylon Cord tire could 


withstand this pressure... 


This test is like driving a blunt spear deep into your tire. 
The rounded end of that hydraulic punch is only 14 
inches in diameter! Three types of tires took this test. The 
standard cord tire failed at 1480 lbs. The second, with 
regular premium cords, failed at 2500 lbs. But the All- 
Nylon Cord Double Eagle took 3876 lbs., before that tough 
Nylon Cord body failed! 


Get this extra strength and safety 
in the All-Nylon Cord Double Eagle! 


We call this All-Nylon Cord tire the Plus-10 Double Eagle 
because it is superior to any other tire in the 10 most im- 
portant aspects of tire service! Up to 42% greater mileage! 
Safer, surer traction! And the most luxurious ride on the 
road. But with all its advancement, the All-Nylon Cord 
Double Eagle costs only about 5% more than premium 
tires made of rayon! Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


America needs better, safer roads. Let’s bring them up to PAR. 


PLUS-10 DOUBLE EAGLE— The world’ finest passenger-car tire! 


GOODFYEAR 


Double Eagle, T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





Enlarged photo shows the transistor before 
and after being encased in its plastic 


, 





shell. Inset, Transistor actual size, 


mighty mite of electronics 


Increasingly you hear of a new elec- 
tronic device — the transistor. Be- 
cause of growing interest, RCA—a 
pioneer in transistor development 
for practical use in electronics—an- 
swers some basic questions: 


Q: What is a transistor? 

A: The transistor consists of a particle 
of the metal germanium imbedded in 
a plastic shell about the size of a kernel 
of corn. It controls electrons in solids in 
much the same way that the electron 
tube handles electrons in a vacuum. 
But transistors are not interchangeable 
with tubes in the sense that a tube can 
be removed from a radio or television 
set and a transistor substituted. New 
circuits as well as new components are 
needed. 

Q: What is germanium? 

A: Germanium is a metal midway be- 
tween gold and platinum in cost, but 
a penny or two will buy the amount 
needed for one transistor. Germanium 
is one of the basic elements found in 
coal and certain ores. When painstak- 
ingly prepared, it has unusual electrical 
characteristics which enable a trans- 


istor to detect, amplify and oscillate as 
does an electron tube. 


Q: What are the advantages of tran- 

sistors in electronic instruments? 
A: They have no heated filament, re- 
quire no warm-up, and use little power. 
They are rugged, shock-resistant and 
unaffected by dampness. They have 
long life. These qualities offer great 
opportunities for the miniaturization, 
simplification, and refinement of many 
types of electronic equipment. 


Q: What is the present status of tran- 
sistors? 

A: There are a number of types, most 
still in development. RCA has demon- 
strated to 200 electronics firms—plus 
Armed Forces representatives — how 
transistors could be used in many dif- 
ferent applications. 


Q: How widely will the transistor be 
used in the future? 
A: To indicate the range of future ap- 


plications, RCA scientists have demon- 
strated experimental transistorized am- 
plifiers, phonographs, radio receivers 
(AM, FM, and automobile) , tiny trans- 
mitters, electronic computers and a 
number of television circuits. Because 
of its physical characteristics, the trans- 
istors qualify for use in lightweight, 
portable instruments. 


* * * 


RCA scientists, research men and engi- 
neers, aided by increased laboratory 
facilities, have intensified their work in 
the field of transistors. The multiplicity 
of new applications in both military 
and commercial fields is being studied. 
Already the transistor gives evidence 
that it will greatly extend the base of 
the electronics art into many new fields 
of science, commerce and industry. 
Such pioneering assures finer perform- 
ance from any product or service trade- 
marked RCA and RCA Victor. 


Rapio CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


World leader in radio — first in television 
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WHAT STALIN’S END 
MEANS TO U.S. 


Caution—Less War Fever—Business Uncertainties 


Draft, taxes, business activity, jobs—all are 
to be affected by the death of Stalin. 

It’s to be harder to impress the country with 
danger of bigger war, to keep up interest in 
arms aid, big military forces. 

Uncertainties are increased. 
With Stalin gone, Russia’s position is made 
weaker; U.S. position is stronger. Odds are, 


‘though, that this country will not push its ad- 


vantage, that there will be no drive to wind 


up the “hot war’ or the “cold war.” 
Idea is to play with caution, instead. It's to 


WHITE HOUSE 


Stalin’s end as the ruler of Russia, over 
the longer period ahead, is to have an 
intimate meaning for every American. 

War, draft, spending, taxes, business 
trends, all will be influenced. 

Russia, entering a period of adjust- 
ment to new leadership, is weakened, 
maybe seriously weakened. U.S., politi- 
cally stable, its military power restored to 
ahigh level, is strengthened relative to its 
world rival by the turn of events. 

The world balance, as a result, is 
tilted strongly to the American side. 

With the power balance tilted, 
opportunity opens for U.S. to take’ 
more initiative in the period when 
Russia is partly adrift, lacking the 
strong personal direction that a dic- 
tatorship demands. 

Those conclusions reflect the 
weight of considered official opin- 
ion. 

There is less agreement, how- 
ever, concerning the chance that 
American leadership will rise to 
exploit fully the advantage that 

as now opened. The dominant 
view is that a cautious rather than 
a daring line of policy will emerge 
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SECRETARY DULLES AND PRESIDENT 


be harder to keep people excited. 


in the period immediately ahead, in part 
because of the influence of European 
allies. 

~ Against that background: 

Expanding war is a prospect that 
diminishes toward the vanishing point in 
the foreseeable future. China’s Mao Tse- 
tung, suddenly given cause to worry 
about the firmness on delivery dates for 
arms from Russia, will be expected to go 


we 


There’s a new red king on the chessboard 


~—Harris & Ewing 


EISENHOWER 


KREMLIN 


slow with any plans to step up the war in 
Asia. U.S. diplomats, sensing a chance 
to divide Mao from the new rulers in Rus- 
sia, will urge a go-slow policy in apply- 
ing more military pressure against the 
Chinese Communists. Russia herself, un- 
der untried leadership—with Georgi 
Malenkov taking over as Premier—will 
scarcely venture a military gamble in 
Europe or elsewhere. 

Hot war is unlikely to grow hot- 
ter or broader. 

Cold war will tend, at least tem- 
porarily, to go into slow motion. 
Leaders of fifth columns, built by 
Communists in Western Europe, 
in Asia, in Latin America, in Africa, 
will wait for cues from their new 
leaders. Caution is expected when 
the new cues come. Caution, too, 
urged by Britain and France, will 
probably dominate the approach to 
opportunities to chop off chunks 
around the fringes of Russia’s em- 
pire where aspiring Titos may raise 
their heads. 

In cold war as in hot war, unless 
informed sources are very wrong, 
the U.S. will proceed slowly and 
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cautiously to exploit the opportunity for 
bold, strong strokes. 

All of this translates itself into mean- 
ing for the everyday life of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Rearmament, gradually, is to seem 
less urgent to people in Europe. The 
idea of a European Army, already slip- 
ping, may slide. If the urge in Europe to 
arm falls further, the willingness of U.S. 
to provide more arms aid will fall as 
well. American officials already are show- 
ing worry about this prospect and are 
trying to drum up the idea that a shaky 
Malenkov may be more dangerous than 
Stalin was as a dictator. 

Urgency in the arms program can 
fade quickly in U.S., as well. 

Even before Stalin’s end, President 
Eisenhower was under strong pressure to 
reduce this country’s rate of spending. 
The great volume of spending centers in 
arms for U.S. and arms aid to Europe. 
Any indication that Russia is less of a 
menace will bring reductions in arms- 
spending programs that may be sharp. 
The end of Stalin increases greatly the 
prospect that there will be substantial 
cuts in this country’s military budget. 

Tax cuts will go along with any sub- 
stantial budget cuts. Tax bills of U.S. 
citizens in 1954 are very likely to reflect 
the demise of Joseph Stalin in 1953. 

The ermed forces, with Stalin no THE HOT WAR: FIGHTING GOES ON IN KOREA 


longer a personal threat, will face grow- 4 nthe © 
ing demand for cuts in the size of those - but Mao can’t be sure of his pipe line 


forces. One official committee already 
has suggested that a cut of 500,000 can 
be made in the military and civilian per- 
sonnel of the services. That suggestion 
came before Stalin’s death. If war pros- 
pects now are reduced, then the prospect 
for substantial reduction in the size of 
the armed forces rises still further. 

Draft policies are related directly to 
war prospects and size of the armed 
forces. 

The chance that draft service will be 
increased to 30 or 36 months, as being 
urged by some military officials, appears 
now to be reduced near to the vanishing 
point. If war is not to expand in the Far 
East or spread to Europe, then there will 
be no tightening in draft requirements 
and there may be some loosening. Draft 
of post-Korea fathers is less of a prospect. 
Deferments for youths with good grades 
in college almost surely will continue. 
Draft for youths under the age of 19 or 
over 25 seems remote. 

Business. Any sign that armament will 
be curtailed will have its repercussions 
in industry and affect business trends. 

Uncertainty in business increased with 
the end of Stalin as Russia’s ruler. That 


end was followed by a break in commodi- BUSINESS: IT'S GEARED TO BIG ARMAMENT 


ty markets that reflected the judgment : 
of speculators that the war prospect had Tar Daas thnatys Pg ts Fgeaenene nde atin 


receded. In security markets it was the 
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WHERE U.S. WILL FEEL A DIFFERENCE 


—Wide World 


THE COLD WAR: ARMS FLOW TO EUROPE 
... but Europeans may be less eager to get them 


Staff Yyhowo-USN&2WR 


PEOPLE: YOUNG MEN STILL FACE THE DRAFT 
. . . but Congress isn’t likely to lengthen their service 
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war stocks that showed some tendency 
to decline. People were betting that a 
Russia without Stalin would become pre- 
occupied with its own internal problems, 
would be less inclined to engage in ad- 
ventures abroad. 

Stalin, alive, almost single-handedly 
gave the United States its great postwar 
boom. Stalin, gone from power, could 
lay the groundwork for a real business 
setback in the United States. 

Jobs and incomes, inflation or defla- 
tion, boom or setback all are linked to 
the relations of the United States and 
Russia, relations that. now depend upon 
what follows Stalin. 

Uncertainty. So long as Stalin lived 
nobody knew what his next move would 
be or what trouble he might concoct for 
the United States. It was easy to keep 
the American people in a mood that 
caused them to accept a war in Asia, high 
taxes, big military spending, draft and 
inconveniences without serious grum- 
bling. With Stalin dead, there is uncer- 
tainty about the mood of a people who 
may want to wait and see how Malenkov 
operates, whether he really is the trouble- 
maker that Stalin proved himself to be. 

The result is that two pressures will 
be at work in the United States during 
the period when Russia is adjusting to 
new leadership. 

On the one side, Government officials 
will be trying to sell the public on the 
idea that nothing much is changed by 
Stalin’s death. There will be emphasis 
upon continued danger, upon the possi- 
bility that the new Russian ruler will be 
tempted to try adventures abroad to 
take the minds of restive Russians off 
their troubles at home. The official line 
will continue to be that the U.S. 
cannot afford to get more deeply com- 
mitted in the war in Asia for fear of 
troubles elsewhere. Military services will 
continue to ask for more and more 
money. 

On the other side, public opinion will 
react to any evidences of uncertainty or 
of policy change inside Russia. There 
will be a tendency to play down the ele- 
ment of danger that a Russia without 
Stalin offers to the outside world. The 
chances are that it will be harder and 
harder to sell Congress on the idea of 
vast programs of military aid, or even of 
armament at home, unless related to 
some clear-cut American program aimed 
at objectives that are understandable to 
the people. 

President Eisenhower is regarded as 
getting a break with the removal from 
the scene of his chief antagonist in the 
world. But, with that antagonist gone 
from power, the Eisenhower job at home 
can grow more difficult. The end of 
Stalin does not remove the enigma of 
Russia. 
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This Is How the World Reacted— 


ASIA: Forget Moscow. Watch Ching’s Mao Tse-tung 


EUROPE: 
BRITAIN: 


Relax. Russia Has Hands Full at Home 
Be Cautious. Wait and See What's Next 


LATIN AMERICA: U.S. Still Losing ‘Cold War’ Here 


The Stalin story struck like a thunder- 
clap around the world. 

Communist-hating Turks made no at- 
tempt to hide their glee. Children 
cheered in the streets of Berlin. Stunned 
Communist leaders in Italy refused to 
believe the news. 

In Britain the reaction was cautious 
and timid. London saw a chance in 
Stalin’s death to draw the U.S. closer 
to its own gentle policy toward China. 
Governments in Paris and Rome— 
sitting atop the largest Communist parties 
in the Western world—worried nervous- 
ly. West Germans wasted no time on 
speculation. They were alert, ready to 
cash in on any advantage offered by 
confusion in Moscow. People in the Far 
East forgot Stalin and turned their at- 
tention to China’s Mao Tse-tung, the 
most menacing Communist in Asia. 

Members of the Board of Editors of 
U. S. News & World Report around the 
world were on hand to see how people 
and governments took the news from 
Moscow. Here are their reports, by cable, 
radio and telephone: 


In Germany Kurt Lachmann, Region- 
al Editor in Central Europe, cabled: 
Though Malenkov succeeds Stalin, say 
German leaders, the feuds that go with a 
transfer of power will weaken the Soviet 
ability to strike abroad and will confuse 
foreign Communist parties, blunting their 
aggressiveness. In Western Europe such a 
temporary weakness in Moscow is likely 
to slow down defense preparations, of- 
fering a good excuse for a growing antip- 
athy toward rearmament. Support of the 
U.S. Western defense plan will weaken 
while suppressed people in East Europe 
will build up their hopes for liberation 
by America. But hope alone will not 
break the chains of the toughest dictator- 
ship in history. 

My West Berlin friends—people with 
excellent contacts in the Soviet Zone— 
say the Communist Government there 
was thrown into the greatest consterna- 
tion by the news from Moscow. After all, 
Communist boss Walter Ulbricht had 
just assured the party of Stalin’s excel- 
lent health. 
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The Russian garrison and the People’s 
Police in the Soviet Zone have been 
alerted and all furloughs canceled. Satel- 
lite forces at the borders of Poland and 
Yugoslavia have been reinforced. Com- 
munist bosses in the satellites are fear- 
ful that they might miss the correct line. 
They can’t be sure what Malenkov’s 


r 


RUSSIA‘S MIGHT 
Will the new boss use it? 


line will be. The feeling among them is 
that the roof has fallen in. 

West Berliners are confident that the 
change in the Kremlin will not increase 
the danger to themselves. The Germans 
—always alert to learn what particular 
German Communist is riding high— 
watched to see who would be picked to 
attend the Stalin funeral. 


In Latin America Clark Galloway, 
Inter-American News Editor, telephoned 
this report from Bogota, Colombia: 

Stalin’s exit leaves Latin Americans 
wondering what the future policies of 
Moscow and Washington will be toward 


this part of the world, where the U. §, 
appears to be losing the “cold war.” 

Communist strength down here prob. 
ably can be counted at 50,000 each in 
Cuba and Chile, perhaps 100,000 in 
Brazil and 100,000 in Guatemala and 
other countries. The Communists are 
highly influential in Guatemala. 

Hard-core Communists will follow 
changes in the Moscow line, regardless 
of what direction it takes, just as they 
did in 1945 when they switched from 
wartime friendliness toward the U. S. to 
anti-Americanism. This core includes 
such Moscow-trained leaders as Blas 
Roca and Juan Marinello in Cuba, Luis 
Carlos Prestes in Brazil, and Jose Manuel 
Fortuny in Guetemala. 

The big majority of Latin America’s 
nominal Communists are simply people 
who want to improve their economic, 
social and political status. It is not likely 
that anything that happens in Moscow 
will change their attitude. They are con- 
vinced that “Yankee imperialism” is the 
root of all their troubles. 

It is important to remember that Rus 
sia has little actual contact with Latin 
America except through local Commv- 
nist leaders. Russia has no investments 
and virtually no trade in this area. 

Thus, Latin Americans have little first: 
hand knowledge of Moscow’s policies or 
of conditions in Russia. This enables 
local Communists: to claim credit for 
everything good and blame everything 
bad on the United States. 

In contrast with Russia, the United 
States is the principal buyer for most 
Latin-American products and the princi 
pal seller to most of these countries 
Americans are the biggest investors here. 
The United States plays the role of the 
Hemisphére’s political leader. 

Friction and envy inevitably result at 
times from this close relationship. These 
annoyances are aggravated by the fact 
that the U.S. pours gift dollars out 0 
the rest of the non-Communist world 
while allotting driblets to Latin America. 
The result is that the United States ap 
pears to be losing ground right here 
among its closest neighbors. Many Latins, 
for example, are favorably impressed )) 
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president Eisenhower's personality, his AS THE NEWS SPED AROUND THE WORLD... 


cord and his general policy statements. 
hut they were disappointed at the delay 
in appointing an Assistant Secretary of 
Kiate to this area. 

Right now they are waiting for the 
risenhower Administration in Washing- 
yn to spell out and apply its Latin- 
merican policies. These are likely to 
ave much more effect than Stalin’s death 
. determining the future attitude of this 
vole area toward the United States. 





From Britain Charles Kline, Associate 
Fditor in London, cabled from London: 

¢ | Extreme caution keynotes Britain’s ap- 
’ Bhaisal of this crisis in Moscow. Curiously 
tain, dead, is regarded more and 


mmmpeemomaree 











b nore as having been a restraining influ- 
. wee against war—simply because he | 
, was shrewder than his associates and 
c ore aware of the extent of the U. S. in- 
justrial might. 
The British don’t see any automatic 
d eightening of U.S. leadership in the 
S Bord as a result of developments in 
Y Boscow. Instead, they see Stalin’s pass- 
“f hg confronting President Eisenhower 
"i bith a whole variety of new and deli- 
a ate problems. For example, there is 
* Kertain to be a tendency in Europe 
4 ) go easier on rearmament. It will be 
© hp to Washington to find a way to 
, |kounteract it. 
'S TAs to the drawing power of world ‘STALIN IS DEAD‘: Wires hummed at Britain's Foreign Office (above) as rumors 
le Communism without Stalin, the’ British flowed in. Meanwhile, behind the grim border of the Iron Curtain (below), 
believe much depends on China’s Mao _ new leaders laid their plans 
ul se-tung. The Chinese ruler has strong 
laims to being honored as the leader 
‘ { the world’s Communists, even though 
his armed strength is inferior to Russia’s. 
_ j British experts are straining for clues 
* Bf any new relationship between Russia 
l tknd China. London wouid welcome vin- 
Y Hiication of its theory that Mao Tse-tung 
Ms might be alienated from Russia. 
With Stalin gone, there certainly will 
the new pressure on the U.S. from Brit- 
a hin to make an over-all bargain with the 


hinese Communists—a bargain that 
vould include Korea. The British hope 


"§ Bhat now London and Washington can 
r tally see eye to eye on how to handle 
hina and solve the Korean war. 

st Ht As far as Russia herself is concerned, 
Phe British take no stock in any surmises 
 Bhbout civil war or violent clashes coming 
. Prut of the Communist world at this stage. 
he Military experts in London cling to their 
_ #olimate that the time of highest tension 
. tween Russia and the West is several 
s€ Bears away. 

act 

to 





In Southeast Asia, where he is travel- 


Hd ing, Charles Foltz, Jr., cabled from Ran- 
a. goon: 





: The majority of literate Asians expect 
. M great change in Soviet policy. Their 
4 ers, however, are concerned that 


Ki Wack Star 
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military leaders might gain the upper 
hand in Moscow and attempt more 
Communist conquests in Asia. 

I talked with two Burmese recently 
returned from Russia. Both found that 
the Russians refused to accept the fact 
that Stalin might die. Both are convinced 
that the Kremlin can survive any leader- 
ship squabble with little change and 
that V. M. Molotov—regardless of his 
title—will guide Moscow foreign policy. 

There is a definite impression in South- 
east Asia that China’s Mao Tse-tung 
hereafter will feel free to go his own 
way, since nobody in the Kremlin can 
match his prestige in Asia. The feeling 
is that all Communists in Asia here- 
after will be tied more to China and 
even less to the Soviet Union. 

[Foltz flew from Rangoon to New Del- 
hi, where he. reported as follows.] 

The death of Stalin is considered by 
non-Communists here as a blow to the 
prestige of the party which has placed 
too much emphasis on a single leader. 
Local Communists have been on the 
downgrade in recent elections. 

Here, as in Burma, it is evident that 
Communists in this part of the world 
now look less to Moscow and more to- 
ward Mao Tse-tung. It is his chance of 
a lifetime to show his independence of 
Russia and boost his China-style Com- 
munism by taking the leadership in Asia. 


In the Middle East Robert Kleiman, 
Regional Editor for Western Europe, 
who is traveling in North Africa, wired 
from Cairo: 

Out in this part of the world are men 
who know to the last detail the workings 
of Soviet Communism. They are con- 
vinced that, with the passing of Stalin, 
the biggest problem inside Russia is a 
split between youth and age—between 
the Soviet-educated generation under 40 
and the old-time Communist bureaucrats. 

Younger Communists are the engi- 
neers, the plant managers, the econo- 
mists, not the politicians. They believe 
that Soviet development has reached a 
point where rapid strides toward an 
“economy of abundance” are possible. 
They want, in effect, a “businessman's 
administration” that will give them free 
rein and push the political bureaucrats 
into a secondary role. This, they say, is 
the pure Communism promised by Lenin. 

Stalin squelched this movement less 
than a year ago by reviving the old scare 
of “capitalist encirclement and espio- 
nage.” Pure Communism, he said, would 
have to wait until Russia was out of dan- 
ger. But the younger Communists have 
been convinced by Soviet propaganda 
that they can provide an “economy of 
abundance” in their lifetime. With Stalin 
gone, the political bosses may have trou- 
ble keeping the lid on them. 
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CHILE’'S COMMUNISTS: THEY‘LL STICK WITH MOSCOW 
“Yankee imperialism” is still the whipping boy 


In Japan Joseph Fromm, Regional 
Editor in Japan and the Far East, radioed 
from Tokyo: 

The best-informed people here feel 
the danger of war is not immediately in- 
creased because of Stalin's death. They 
are convinced Malenkov’s _ selection 
will not prevent a palace fight, within 
the Kremlin. They see no likelihood of 
revolution or other popular uprising. 

Inevitably, there will be new and 
serious stresses in the relationship be- 
tween Russia and the Communist satel- 
lites—especially China. That is the thing 
Tokyo is watching. Will satellite rulers 
accept the same absolute dictation from 
a new boss in the Kremlin that they ac- 


FRENCH COMMUNIST: AMONG FREE 


cepted from Stalin? Will Mao Tse-tug 
of China be willing to play junior pat. 
ner to anyone now? After all, he hy 
given the impression of considering bin. 


self second only to Stalin in the Com 


munist hierarchy. 

If stresses and strains on the relation 
between Russia and the satellites gros 
serious, then Stalin’s successor might s 
new foreign adventures as the oilj 
means of keeping the Soviet empire ix 
tact. That is what worries the Jap 
nese. But, at the same time, the situ 
tion offers opportunities for pressing 
the Eisenhower-Dulles policy of isola 
ing Russia from her satellites—particuli: 
ly China. 


7 Black Sat 


WORLD’S STRONGEST 
In Paris and Rome: nervous watchfulness 
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BMALIN’S BEQUEST: SHAKY EMPIRE 


but Not Yet Absorbed 


2 
+ 


it a shaky empire that Stalin 
aves behind him. Georgi Mal- 
, , taking over, will have 
Sut holding it together. 
Stalin got where he did by 
yghtering those who opposed 
im. The new dictator, to suc- 
eed, must carry on the killings. 
Satellites will be hard to keep 
line. China bears watching. 
nd the comrades at home show 
igns of unrest. 


The ramshackle empire that Stalin 
uilt on the idea of Communism is un- 
er strain with the passing of its dicta- 


t. Whether that empire, with its . 


pader gone, will start to crumble 
ound the edges remains to be seen. 

Stalin, after the age of 45, carried the 
vay of his personal dictatorship to near- 
} one third of the human race. His 
ower was exercised over one quarter of 

e earth’s surface. In every corner of the 
ath, outside of his empire itself, Stalin 
as a force as an instigator of and guide 

revolutionary forces. 

Stalin’s goal had been rule of the en- 
ire world. His end came before that goal 
as attained. 

Now, before any further advancement 

ard that goal can be attempted, the 
ability and durability of the Stalin-built 
mpire itself will be subjected to a new 
imest. There will be a test, too, whether 
ommunism, as an idea, can move on to 
lew conquests with Stalin’s guiding hand 
one. It is far from sure that Communist 
mpeaders—either those in Russia or those 
m Communist parties abroad—will rally 
0 the relatively unknown Malenkov as 
he did to Stalin, the built-up god of 
mmunism. 

Within the empire itself there will be 
fain and struggle. 

Purges. Stalin’s empire, from the first, 
as been held together with baling wire 
aid firing squads. Even now the execu- 
mners are busy destroying unreliable 
Wmmunists in the fringe states of East- 
em Europe. The headsmen have just 
been winding up a mass-execution job 
China to try to entrench the rule of 
the Communist dictator, Mao Tse-tung. 
Before a new dictator emerges to un- 

ted power in Russia, unless all past 
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Vast Regions Subdued 


experience is proved wrong, a huge new 
slaughter will be called for. 

In his time, to build the Communist 
empire as he wanted it built, Stalin 
found it necessary to slaughter millions 
of his Russian subjects. He shot, starved 
to death or exiled the best and most 
prosperous Russian farmers in order to 
Sovietize Russian agriculture. He killed 
off a large proportion of his officer corps 
during the purges of 1937 and 1938 in 
order to gain assured control over the 
armed forces. 


EMPIRE BUILDERS: 


Thirty years later, 


Along the way, as he consolidated his 
power within Russia, Stalin ordered 
many of his closest associates shot on the 
suspicion that they might be plotting to 
take his job, and to take his life along 
with it. 

This process of slaughter and comrade 
killing, on a smaller scale, is being re- 
peated at present in satellite states of 
the Russian empire in Eastern Europe. 
Those states, with a population ap- 
proaching 100 million, are Soviet-model 
police states, kept within the empire by 
liquidating all potential leaders of oppo- 
sition or counterrevolution. 

The empire had been vastly extended, 
by force of arms, since the end of 
World War II. Stalin’s sway spread deep 
into continental Europe, and engulfed 
millions in Asia. 

The end of Stalin came at a time when 


he was still working to stabilize these ex- 
tensions of his realm. 

Now the prospect appears that the 
whole bloody process that built Stalin 
into his role as undisputed dictator over 
huge segments of the human race will 
have to be gone through again before 
Malenkov can wield the same full power 
that Stalin wielded. Human nature be- 
ing what it is, Malenkov will have am- 
bitious rivals—perhaps L. P. Beria of the 
secret police or Marshal N. A. Bulganin 
of the Army—to guard against. 





LENIN AND STALIN 
stresses and strains 


The Stalin empire itself, when ex- 
amined closely, is found to be creaky at 
the seams. The Soviet Union, heart of 
the empire, never has been the satisfying 
heaven-on-earth that it is imagined to be 
by Communists of the outside world. 
The vast land, covering one sixth of the 
earth’s surface and populated by 210 
million people, is ruled by a political ma- 
chine that is using some 6 million people 
to do the job—the members of the Soviet 
Communist Party. 

These. Communists have - survived 
thorough screenings and repeated party 
purges. They are the elite. They get the 
best jobs, the best pay—and they are the 
rulers, from local flunkeys upward. But 
there are so few of them that Stalin 
never would have dared to chance a free 
(Continued on page 22. For a map of 
Russia’s empire, see pages 20 and 21.) 
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A Sprawling Patchwork of Peoples . . . 





AREA: POPULATION: LANGUAGES: 


One sixth of world's surface in Soviet 754 million, or 3 out of 185 separate tongues or dialed. 
Union. One fourth of world's surface, every 10 people on earth. Newspapers in Russia published 


including satellites. in 119 languages. 


PEOPLES INSIDE RUSSIA: NATIONS FORCED INTO THE EMPIRE: 
- 450 million 
6 million 


Great Russians. 111 million China 


Ukrainians . . ‘ 44 million Baltic states 


White Russians . . . . . . 6.7 million Czechoslovakia 12 million 


ee East Germany . . . . «. « « = 18 million 
3.8 million a 
2.2 million Hungary 10 million 
16 million 


7 million 


Mongolians 525,000 Rumania 


168 other races and tribes. . . 39.2 million Bulgaria 
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7 | ..» Unrest, Hunger, Purges, Flight 


IN RUSSIA: : IN POLAND: 


Struggle under way for power. Great new purges Nationalist sentiment remains strong. Evidence 
threatened. Growing number of trials suggests growing of unrest in industry and among farmers. 
trouble in industry, agriculture. Food is short, coal-mine output lower. 


IN EAST GERMANY: : IN CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


Refugee flood, fleeing purge threat, has passed There’s hunger, with widespread 1952 crop failures. 
200,000. Living standards low, declining. Hatred Purge of Communist leaders with past ties to West 
for Russia intense. shows Soviet fear of the ruling group. 


INHUNGARY: IN RUMANIA: 


Suicides or assassinations widespread among Gov- Oil-field production declining, not rising. Farmers 
tment leaders. Industrial and farm programs far gt Se eae See 
behind goals. Unrest great. : 


se 


IN BULGARIA: IN CHINA: 


Unrest in a land Communized early. ; Disillusionment growing about wonders of Com- 
munist revolution. War increasing the strain. Popu- 
larity of Russia on the downgrade. 
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election. Communism, in a test of popu- 
lar sentiment, could get no more than a 
fraction of the total vote. 

Old hatreds. Races and tribes of 
many kinds rub against one another in 
Russia, creating frictions. In Russia there 
are 16 separate republics. There are 
some 175 nationalities, racial strains and 
nomadic tribes. The Great Russians domi- 
nate the country and make up more than 
half its population—but the Kremlin, in 
putting out its propagantla, must see that 
newspapers are published in 118 other 
languages and dialects besides Russian. 

The 44 million Ukrainians—second 
largest racial group in Russia—hate and 
distrust their Soviet rulers because the 
Ukrainians were starved into submission 
to Soviet decrees a generation ago. 


ating in the Ukraine. An organized anti- 
Communist underground claims to be 
operating in Russia. Soviet courts are try- 
ing more and more people on charges of 
plotting against the Government and of 
engaging in sabotage and terrorism.., Dip- 
lomats say that most of these trials prob- 
ably are staged to cover up production 
failures, but that some of them may re- 
veal genuine resistance. 

Frictions extend to the rest of the 
Soviet empire. 

China, the newest satellite, is the one 
least strongly held within the empire’s 
embrace. Mao Tse-tung maintains his 
rule on the strength of the Army, but 
only the most populous regions can be 
kept under constant watch. Opposition 
bands operate on the fringes while Mao 


—Sovfoto 


NEW RULERS: MOLOTOV, BERIA, MALENKOV 
The Premier must guard against ambitious rivals 


Besides these large groups there are 
dozens of small minorities, of both white 
and dark skins. There are nearly 4 mil- 
lion fearful Jews among them, and in 
the deserts and mountains beyond the 
Urals, there are clusters of Mongol and 
Central Asiatic tribesmen. 

New hatreds. More telling, however, 
than traditional dislikes are the new 
hatreds bred by the Stalinite system. The 
whole nation is held together by fear. 
Workmates, even members of families, 
cannot always trust each other. Nobody 
knows who may be a stool pigeon for the 
secret police. People still disappear in 
the night, without trial or trace. 

Reports of resistance to the Commu- 
nists seep out of Russia, sometimes 
through official announcements. A mys- 
terious guerrilla band is reported oper- 
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spends his best troops in a tiring Korean 
war. 

The Chinese are beginning to get re- 
sentful. Mao finds that Russian promises 
of help in building up Chinese indus- 
try are bringing only scanty help. Some 
diplomats believe Mao could some day 
be tempted to become a Chinese Tito, 
and to break his bonds to the empire 
built by Stalin. 

Tito himself, outside the empire, is a 
constant, indirect threat to it. Just by 
existing as an independent nation that 
once was in Stalin’s grip but successfully 
broke away, Marshal Tito in Yugoslavia 
offers a tempting example to neighbor- 
ing satellite states. 

Intelligence reports from the European 
satellite belt now suggest that increas- 
ing thousands of ordinary people there 


want to break away from the empire, 
Resistance to Communism is growing, 

Underground. Armed bands of ant. 
Communists operate from the hills of 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rp. 
mania and Bulgaria. These _partisay 
bands are mostly little groups of 10 to 5) 
men and they are short on ammunitiop, 
The tough, well-armed Communist po. 
lice far outnumber them. 

Yet . . . Soviet troop trains have bee 
wrecked. Oil pipe lines in Rumania haye 
been cut. In the Ploesti oil fields, welk 
and storage tanks have burned myster. 
ously. Production of petroleum hy 
dipped. Livestock is murdered at night 
on state farms in Bulgaria. A secret “Fre 
Homeland” radio—a small _ resistance 
station—is heard occasionally, _ broad. 
casting from the Czech mountains. Ant. 
Communist pamphlets, secretly printed 
and slyly distributed, are cropping up in 
the: Soviet zone of Germany, in Poland, 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary. Officials 
in outlying areas of Hungary are afraid to 
go out at night without guards—too many 
fellow officials have been assassinated. 

Poland, Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
have failed to meet food-production 
quotas set by the Soviets. Output is fall 
ing faster on the State farms than 
remaining private holdings of peasants 
State tractors and farm machinery ar 
wrecked for lack of oil or by abrasives o 
iron rods stuck in the working parts. 

Mine shafts cave in. Trains are de 
railed at faulty switches. Industrial pw 
duction is low and new machines dont 
work right. 

That is the underground at work. The 
underground is leaderless and unorgat- 
ized, but it is held together by a common 
fear, a common hate, and a common et- 
emy. And, from all credible reports, th 
underground movement is growing, cat- 
rying out elusive sabotage that Commu 
nist police find it hard to put a finger on. 

Stresses and strains are showing wp, 
as a result. Government officials ar 
purged for production failures. Bottle 
necks in factory output upset planned 
economies. Russia is angry because she 
is getting far less machinery and food 
from her satellites than she wants. 

Evidence shows that Stalin himsel 
would have had plenty of difficulties in 
controlling this ramshackle and unwil: 
ing empire, which was taken by force and 
operated by puppets. Yet Stalin wasé 
man much apart, revered as an all-know- 
ing god by the Communists. His succes 
sor will not have either the aura or the 
confirmed power of Stalin, and he may 
find it almost impossible to control this 
restive and unruly realm. 

Then, it the West is willing and ready 
to help a little, may come the time 
liberation for the unwilling brides in 4 
shotgun empire. 
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ISENHOWER’S PLAN FOR KOREA 


Free U.S.—Drain Enemy 


Korea is just one front in Asia, 
ot a whole war. That's the big 
ing in Ike's new strategy 
sqainst the Communists. 

Van Fleet plan for a massive 

ensive is out. Idea, instead, is 
» keep U.S. strength mobile, 
sady to go against Communist 
oves anywhere, help allies 
arass the enemy. 

It means fewer GI's in action, 
but no quick end to the war. 


The Eisenhower plan for dealing 
“ith war in Korea is unfolding rapidly. 
hat plan is to be fluid at many points 
0 take advantage of openings that 
ay result from the death of Joseph 

Stalin. But its broad outlines now 
appear to be set. 

Korea is accepted as just one battle in 
he big, crucial struggle with Commu- 
nism. That battle is important as the mil- 
itary phase of the struggle. But military 
ictory within Korea, even if won de- 
isively, would not seriously impair the 
underlying power either of Communist 
China or of Russia. 

A major offensive effort with greatly 
increased U.S. forces inside Korea is not, 
as a result, to be undertaken at this time. 
Ideas advanced by Gen. James A. Van 
Fleet, retiring commander in the Korean 
war, did not change this conclusion. 

The plan, instead, aims at maintaining 
or increasing pressure on Communists 
during the coming period of transition 
and uncertainty in their high policy 
councils, while at the same time reducing 
U.S. forces pinned down in Korea. 

Eisenhower's strategy, first of all, 
calls for a gradual withdrawal of Ameri- 
tan ground forces from the front lines. 


How far this phase of the plan already’ 


has been executed can be seen from the 
map on page 24. Where U. S. forces had 
held more than 50 per cent of the fighting 
front when truce talks began, they now 
hold barely 25 per cent of that front. 
Further gradual withdrawal of U.S. 
forces is called for as South Korean 
strength increases from the present 14 
visions to as many as 20 divisions in 
the months ahead, 
American ground forces, as withdrawn, 
en are to form a sizable reserve behind 
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the lines in Korea, ready for use either to 
stop a new Communist drive or to strike 
an unexpected counterblow. This reserve 
already contains two U.S. divisions, with 
three or four more to be added later. 
American air power and sea power, 
meanwhile, are to continue in active use, 
to punish and harass Communist forces 
in North Korea. 

Communists, in short, will be kept on 
the hook, subject to continued punish- 
ment by air and open to unexpected at- 


_tack by a growing reserve force of U.S. 


Strength—Hit Elsewhere 


a further gradual disengagement of 
American forces. The official view is that 
too large a proportion of total U.S. 
ground strength is tied up in the Korean 
war. The desire is to free a large share of 
those forces so that they could quickly be 
shifted as the need or opportunity arises. 

The death of Stalin also is expected 
to raise doubts in the minds of Chinese 
Communists concerning the future source 
of their military supplies. The uncertain- 
ty will offer a test of whether the Chi- 
nese, on their own, will choose to in- 


-Wide World 


AS ROK TROOPS ARE TRAINED FOR FRONT-LINE DUTY .. . 
... U. S. ground forces can be freed for duty anywhere in Asia 


troops, as South Korean divisions gradu- 
ally take over an increasing share of the 
front lines. 

If Communist armies insist upon fur- 
ther offensives, American reserves will 
come into play to help destroy the at- 
tacking force. Defense lines now are 
built in great depth and can be used to 
inflict heavy casualties on an attacking 
enemy. If, in addition, Communists throw 
in air power against U.N. forces on the 
ground, as they now are capable of do- 
ing, there inevitably will be retaliation 
against bases and airfields in Manchuria. 

War, in that case, would spread to the 
mainland of China. It might be limited to 
air war, but it might not. 

The gamble taken in the fiisenhower 
plan for Korea is that Communists will 
not seek to enlarge the war in that part 
of Asia. If they do not, there then can be 


tensify a war that may not yield much 
chance of reward and that is costing 
great effort. The Chinese will be given 
a chance to tip their hand in Korea. 

But the Eisenhower plan envisages 
the whole of Asia, not just Korea, as the 
front in this war and the scene for new 
moves. 

Diversion operations are to be under- 
taken through a substantial build-up of 
Chiang Kai-shek’s forces on Formosa. 
Naval forces there will be more fully 
equipped for conducting raids and block- 
ade operations that harass Communist 
shipping. Means will be provided for 
attacks on the mainland. 

Moves to operate more closely with 
the French in Indochina are in the 
works, too, as another part of the U.S. 
strategy for Asia. Gen. Mark Clark, in 
over-all command of the Korean war 
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20 MONTHS AGO 
The Front Looked Like This 





30% of the Front— 
South Korean Forces 


Held by 





THE GOAL: 100 per cent of the front to be manned by South Koreans, 
. with American and other U.N. units in reserve. 


theater, is to fly to Indochina shortly to 
confer with commanders there, with a 
view to co-ordinating efforts in Korea 
and Indochina as two phases of the same 
war. The plan then is to bring French 
and Vietnamese officers to Korea to study 
lessons learned in building the South 
Korean Army and to apply those lessons 
in Indochina. 

A complete U.S. blockade of China, 
including two ports now operated by the 
Russians, is being planned as well—not 
to be put into effect at this time, but as 
a threat that can become a reality in a 
hurry if Communists make more overt 
moves in Korea or elsewhere in Asia. 

War in Korea, in other words, no 
longer is to be approached as a separate 
war but as part of a larger struggle in 
Asia. Korean moves are to be made in 
relation to other moves in Asia. Control 
of the seas gives flexibility to this ap- 
proach. So does air control over. the 
areas involved. And so does the large 
U.S. arsenal of weapons, which can be 
used to aid groups and nations interested 
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F Held by South Korean Forces 





in defending themselves against Com- 
munist encroachment. 

It boils down to this: 

Communists first will be given a 
chance to accept a stalemate in Korea, 
to end the fighting at the present front 
line on terms already offered by the U.N. 
The hope is that Mao may want to get 
out now, at a time when Russia’s leader- 
ship is weakened by shifts and uncer- 
tainty at the top level. 

A “military victory” in Korea, urged 
by General Van Fleet (see text on page 
100), is not to be tried at this time. The 
cost of that effort—including a further 
build-up of U.S. forces on Korea, a 
lengthened draft service, and a tougher 
rotation policy—is considered too high. 

A build-up of Allied forces in Asia is 
in the works, however. It involves a 
rapidly growing South Korean force, a 
reserve of U.S. divisions drawn out of 
the line in Korea, a more fully equipped 
Chinese Nationalist force on Formosa, 
and a strengthened French and Vietna- 
mese force in Indochina. 
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If Communists try a spring offensive 
in Korea, particularly one involving 
Communist air power, then war is a- 
most certain to spread. U.S. moves wil 





involve air strikes, use of sea power, 
and retaliation on land. You get an ink- 
ling of what some of these moves may 
be on page 25, in Gen. Omar N. Brad- 
ley’s list of moves now being considered. 

If Communists refrain from making a 
big offensive but keep war stirred up it 
Korea and Indochina, the build-up 
Allied strength then will make other 
moves possible. The idea is gradually to 
take the offensive in this way, to keep & 
Communist planners guessing, off bal 
ance, unsure of what U.S. will do nett 
and where. 

That, in essence, is the Eisenhower 
plan as now shaped. It offers no magi 
formula for an early end to fighting. But, 
by changing the U.S. role in Korea and 
making additional military moves p0ss 
ble, it promises to get the war off dead 
center and provide the means of attack- 
ing the problem of Asia as a whole. 
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WHAT U.N. CAN DO ABOUT KOREA 


from an address by Gen. Omar N. Bradley 
Chairman, Joint Chiefs of Staff 


HAT I HAVE TO SAY now about Korea is only my 
Bi ccocnal opinion, and from a strictly military view- 
point. In broad perspective, I believe that the United 
Nations have four courses of military action open to us 
in Korea: 

One course ‘of action—but one which I believe the 
American people and their allies would not condone— 
would be to withdraw our forces and get out of Ko- 
rea. This would greatly jeopardize the authority of the 
United Nations. And all of our allies would begin to 
lose confidence. Furthermore, our great efforts and sac- 
rifice would appear to have been in vain. Finally, 
Communism in Asia would have a free rein and the 
tyranny which accompanies Communism—already so 
vividly painted in blood in China—would spread like a 
plague across all of Asia to include our friends in South- 
east Asia and India and Pakistan. 

Second, we could continue the 
present pressure in Korea, keeping 
our casualties to a minimum, and 
causing the greatest casualties to the 
enemy that we could inflict. 

The third course of military action 
open to the United Nations is of 
greater scope than the second: We 
could continue the present pressure in 
Korea, causing the greatest casualties 
possible to the enemy; and we could 
take the additional military steps, 
from time to time, where a military 
advantage might accrue. We would 
hope that the Communist Chinese, be- 
cause of increasing pressure, would 
get tired and eventually quit. But 
even some of these additional measures in Korea might 
require high-level international decisions, for all of them 





are not entirely within the present scope of military 
authority. 

The fourth course of action is a big step beyond the 
third: It involves taking any one, or any combination, of 
military steps open to us in order to get a decision in 
Korea even while we realize that it might eventually in- 
volve us in an all-out war with Communist China. We 
must realize that broadening the war in this way might 
pin down the bulk of our military power on the continent 
of Asia, and could eventually develop into World War III. 

We would have to assess the risk with each step taken. 
We would have to be prepared for the countermeasures 
the Communists could take and.the countermeasures that 
eventually the Soviet Union might take because of the 
Sino-Russian treaty. 

Preliminary to this course of action, it would seem to 
me that the United Nations, and especially the United 
States, would have to make long-term foreign-policy de- 
cisions on future relations in the Far East. 

The additional military steps referred to in the many 
discussions of these third and fourth courses of action are 
divided into many possibilities: Some could be taken 
alone, or several could be taken in combination. You 
have undoubtedly read about some of them in your news- 
Papers and have heard many of them discussed in public: 





1. By adding to our forces in Korea—which would call 
for a much greater mobilization of men and industry—and 
taking the necessary casualties, United Nations forces 
could drive to the Yalu River and free Korea of the Com- 
munist Chinese. 

2. We could extend the air war into Manchuria. This 


_ would require bombardment of the Communist air bases 


across the Yalu and would have to include the devasta- 
tion of the communications centers and military targets 
in the manufacturing centers of Manchuria, if it were to 
be effective. 

3. The United Nations could intensify the economic 
sanctions. Everyone realizes that some strategic materials 
are still being delivered to the enemy. 

4. To augment this the United Nations could declare 
a naval blockade. This course of action is complicated by 
the status of the British colony Hong 
Kong. Naval experts tell us that to 
be most effective this action would 
have to include the blockade of two 
Chinese ports now under control of 
the Soviet Union: Dairen and Port 
Arthur, and the blockade of coastal 
shipping. 

5. Another course of action—which 
could advance our line to the narrow 
waist of Korea—would be a combined 
ground, air and Navy offensive. 

6. We could also continue the im- 
provement and enlargement of the Re- 
public of Korea forces so that fewer 
American divisions are in the line. 
We have already started on this, and 
only the economic and man-power 
limitations involved set a practical limit on this course of 
action. 

7. Another factor which could be added to the war if a 
practical opportunity should present itself is the use of 
atomic weapons. 

All of these possibilities—and many others—have been 
studied and considered in the past and are constantly being 
considered as ways and means of reaching a decision for the 
United Nations in Korea. Many of them have not been 
taken in the past because we didn’t have the power to do 
them effectively; many of them were not taken—and are 
not taken now—because a military advantage does not 
accrue. Many of these actions could only be taken if the 
larger, high-level policy decisions were made. 

I must make it clear at this point—and I hope that 
every newspaper and radio that reports this discussion 
will emphasize this for me—that I, as a member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, am recommending neither for nor 
against any of these actions. It is not within my authority 
to decide such issues. My purpose is to discuss the situa- 
tion rather than to urge a particular solution. 

I feel that we can arrive at a better solution if the public 
has as many of the facts as military security permits. 


—United Press 


(The foregoing is from an address by General 
of the Army Omar N. Bradley at the Palm Beach 
Round Table, Palm Beach, Fla., March 2.) 
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Presbyterian Missionary Returned From China 


‘1 SAW RED CHINA 
FROM THE INSIDE! 


An American Tells Story an 
Of 3 Years Under Communist Rule , 
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Here is a graphic story of life behind the __ this interview, held in the conference room. 
Iron Curtain in Communist China, told by of U.S. News & World Report, he talks of 
an American who was born in China and _ the Chinese people's friendship for Amer- | 
has spent most of his life in that country. He _ ica, of their life under the Communists, and | !&€ 
was arrested in 1951, tried as a “spy,” of his own experiences as a prisoner of 











spent 10 months in jail and was subjected to = China's new rulers. as 
“brain washing’’—the device that robs men Mr. Hayes attended Princeton University, |f we 
of reason and forces them to “‘confess’’ that where he was an outstanding athlete, and x 
which never happened. was later a Rhodes scholar, captain of his jf ,., 

John Hayes, a Presbyterian missionary, college crew at Oxford. He went back to [Ff ov 
was in China when the Communists took China in 1917. He spent four years in a ! 
over. He tried to live among them asa pro- Japanese concentration camp in China » 
fessor of English and ended up in jail. In during World War Il. of 




































































Q When did you go to China, Mr. Hayes? Q And then the Communists came in? 
A I left for China, this time, from San Francisco in A Yes. I was there under them, free, from 1949 u 
August, 1948. til March of 1951, when there was a public demonstt- 
Q Where were you in China? tion against me and I was kept under surveillanceit 
A I was at Kweiyang, capital of Kweichow Prov- my house after that. On Oct. 29, 1951, I was arrestei 
ince. This Province is one of the most westerly and, and thrown into jail. I was released from jail Septé 
also, the most mountainous in China. 1952, along with three other Protestant missionafis 
Q That is way in the interior, then? and a Catholic priest, and sent under guard to How 
A Yes. But it is just this southwest corner that has Kong. En route we were tossed into jail for anothe 
always worried the Chinese Government. The “small week in Canton. 
tribes” that have been driven into the mountains are Q So you had experience with Communist Chines 
very independent. They were somewhat pacified by both inside and outside of jail? 
the Nationalists, and were being won to peaceful ways A Yes. At first I had a particularly happy ep 
by missionaries, both Chinese and foreign. The Na- rience with the Communists. I had various philosoph 
tionalists did their best to reach them by favorable cal reasons for wanting to contact them. I sought 
propaganda, and the Communists have gone all out position in the Government school, as I thought ti 
to try to win their full support. would be the best vantage point from which t 
Q When did the Communist regime come in? study Communism. I felt that in China, with 
A We were “liberated” in early November, 1949. knowledge of both Russia and America, one mig 
Q You were there under the Nationalists, too? find ‘some key to the solution of the growing tam 
A Yes, November, 1948, to November, 1949—just a between our two nations. I also felt that this would 
year. possible only through a Christian solution. 
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I expected that funds for living expenses would not 
reach me should the political situation between China 
and America worsen, and I would need some means 
of support. So I applied through a friend for a posi- 
tion in the foreign-language department of the Na- 
tional Teachers College in Kweiyang. Somewhat to 
my surprise, the dean of the college asked me to join 


wen the faculty as professor of English within a month of 
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the so-called “liberation.” I remained on the faculty 
until expelled by the provincial board of education 
in March, 1951. 

Q This was under the Communist regime? 

A Yes. I taught at both the National Teachers Col- 
lege and Kweichow University. I met with some suc- 
cess in teaching these students English. I taught them 
to put on English plays and insisted on their speaking 
as well as reading English, hoping, after the Korean 
war began, to enable them to qualify as interpreters. 

Q When you were a professor of English in this 
Communist college, did you have plenty of oppor- 
tunities to observe how the Communist regime took 
over and what they did? 

A Yes. I wanted to study the whole Communist 
movement. My opportunity for understanding the 
spirit of the movement was excellent. My observation 
of its activities was, however, limited by a heavy 
teaching schedule of my own choosing, for I wished 
to make as wide a contact with students and professors 
as possible. 
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How Communists Took Over... Life and Mental Torture 
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In Prison ... Friendship for U.S. Remains Among Chinese 


Q You speak Chinese, of course? 

A Yes. 

Q When you were there with these Communist Chi- 
nese, what was happening to the people? Did they 
lose their freedom gradually? 

A Let me answer that by concrete steps. First, at 
Tsunyi, Kweichow, where Mao Tse-tung took over 
control of the Chinese Communist Party, I went 
through the turnover from Nationalist to Communist 
forces. I saw a crowd surge through the streets with 
high enthusiasm, going out to welcome the incoming 
Communist troops. Then, later, I saw overeager pro- 
fessors adjusting their thought, starry-eyed students 
now assured of China’s independence, self-asserting 
laborers convinced they were running the country, and 
tenant farmers grasping in joy and sheer amazement 
their first land title, while members of the old Govern- 
ment could hardly believe the political amnesty ac- 
corded them. 

Next came the shock of mass executions, “volun- 
tary” service in the Army, multifarious taxes, personal 
identification cards, “voluntary” monthly contribu- 
tions from home, city blocks and every business and 
public institution. 

Permission now must be obtained for all travel— 
even for personal movement over three miles. All visi- 
tors must be registered. Everyone becomes an in- 
former, and all changes in employment must be 


(Continued on next page) 
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JOHN D. HAYES: ARREST IN KWEIYANG ... TEN MONTHS IN PRISON... FREEDOM IN HONG KONG 
“The experience has, for me, thrown light on those extraordinary ‘confessions’ made by others’ 

















. “In our area landlords were shot’ 


reported in advance. All this, the people are in- 
formed, is due to American imperialists making 
war upon China and using Chinese agents to carry 
out their nefarious schemes. 

Actually, within the first year of “freedom,” the peo- 
ple began to lose their civil rights rapidly and, even 
before I went to jail, had come to feel the ever-tighten- 
ing grip of the Government upon their personal lib- 
erties. These restrictions, the people were informed 
again and again, were purely matters of self-discipline, 
for they themselves were actually the rulers of the 
country and would enjoy full freedom once the im- 
perialists were done away with. 


The Party ‘Line’ in College 

Q How is this increasing control obtained? 

A I could only watch the process in the college. 
There the method was to organize all the faculty and 
students into small groups. Lectures by party mem- 
bers were given in the three-hour sessions once a week. 
All the college was required to attend. The small 
groups then met to “discuss” the lecture and some 
were assigned related pamphlets. Each member of 
the group was then required to submit a paper to the 
leader of his group, giving his or her thought on the 
matter, which was often a pathetic, and sometimes 
ludicrous, attempt to force his earlier public state- 
ments into the present party line, knowing full well 
that the livelihood of his family depended on the suc- 
cessful effort. 

After the ice was sufficiently broken in the group, 
all were required to submit papers on “criticism and 
self-criticism,” which was, in effect, laying bare one’s 
own personality to the molding and sometimes re- 
molding power of group opinion. This opinion at times 
only barely concealed the Communist Party discipline 
and control. 

All were required to work with their hands. The 
laborer was regarded as the model citizen. All theory 
must work out in practice or be discarded. So the 
students and faculty in our school first put the roads 
around the school into shape and then turned the 
whole school compound, with the exception of the 
athletic field, into vegetable gardens. It was the disci- 
pline of the propertyless class, the factory workers, 
which was praised and gradually applied to all classes. 

Q What happened to the landlords? 

A In our area they were shot, except those that 
dressed as peasants and were able to escape “down 
river.” During the spring of 1951, the “death cart” 
would take some 10 to 40 people every few days to a 
public trial. There a crowd formed of representatives 
of every city block and near-by country districts—who 
attended, some with delight, others “voluntarily”— 
and would be incited by either true or false accusations 
to cry “kill!” 

Knowing that members of the Communist Party 
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were scattered through the crowd, no one dared not 
be enthusiastic. Others were put in jail and given a 
severe course of from one to two years’ indoctrination, 
These were, however, only those who had made a clear 
statement of all their deeds against the Communists 
and given evidence of their desire to co-operate by im- 
plicating others. To teach them the life of a laborer, 
they were usually released from jail to some slave- 
labor camp—and they looked forward to this. For 
after two years’ labor, they would be permitted to live 
with their families if the latter could find out where 
they were. : 

The term of slave labor was indefinite, Mao having 
taken the position that it would need 15 years to 
change the mind of any propertied-class member. 
Even at this, a man might be taken out and shot. One 
man loosened the shackles on a friend’s hands which 
were turning purple. He was taken out and shot. 

Q Who did the shooting? 

A When a man has confessed to the crimes charged 
against him in public court, he is usually taken im- 
mediately from the place of public trial in a death 
cart painted red to the place of shooting. To further 
intimidate the populace, this might be anywhere on 
the outskirts of town. Time is allowed for the crowd 
to gather again. -The prisoner is blindfolded and made 
to kneel in a line with the others. A policeman with 
a revolver stands right behind. Soft bullets are used 
so that the face is destroyed: when the bullet explodes 
in the head, which, from the Chinese point of view, 
is the height of indignity. 

Children from elementary schools are sometimes 
ordered to attend and are, naturally, placed in the 
front rows. The families are permitted to go to the 
police to intercede for possession of the body. If there 
is any delay in the proceeding, the victims are buried 
within a few hours in the place where they were shot. 


Shakespeare Study Is Dropped 

Q As a teacher were you required to teach a cer- 
tain line? 

A It was never so stated. They are very clever. | 
was teaching English, and so put on “The Merchant 
of Venice” as a department play, thinking to instill 
the spirit that “mercy should temper justice” into at 
least some of the Communist student leadership. I was 
complimented on the success of the play, but the party 
liaison officer on the faculty recommended the drop- 
ping of Shakespeare from the curriculum during the 
following term as being a little out of date, and substi- 
tuting instead issues of The New Times, printed in 
Moscow! 

Q Who supervised you? 

A The party appointed a liaison officer for the 
whole college who, in our case, served three colleges. 
He was an able and brave officer and, but for his party 
line, an attractive personality. He might be seen pass- 
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..- “Party members were sprinkled through the school’ 


ing the door occasionally while you were teaching, 
and he was the one who really ran the school. 

Party members were sprinkled throughout the 
whole school and were chosen for their embodiment 
of party ideals—not for their position in the school. 
They were required to check not only the teaching 
material but also the professor’s “thought.” This did 
give one, however, an excellent opportunity of hitting 
at Communist propaganda. For instance, President 
Truman was called the “running dog” of the capital- 
ists, though no man more obviously won his election 
on his own. Yet the Government in deference to popu- 
lar sentiment kept reiterating that they bore only 
friendship toward the “American people,” and only 
desired to liberate them from the grip of the capitalists 
and imperialists. When I urged that this professed 
friendship be implemented in some form or other, I 
invariably discovered it to be an empty gesture. 


Enthusiasm for Regime Wanes 

Q This initial enthusiasm for the Communists you 
spoke of a moment ago, did that begin to wane after 
a time? 

A Yes. 

Q How long did that take? 

A About as long as for the Chinese peasants to 
realize that the extra grain they were getting and the 
ease of life that came with it—very little, of course, just 
a chance to buy some new cloth, have a share in a water 
buffalo, and eat meat a little oftener—was now to be 
“volunteered” to help the Government fight to free 
Korea and to save the homeland from enslavement. 

I would like to find out sometime just how far the 
Korean war was used to tighten the Communist con- 
trol on China. In our area the whole movement, in- 
cluding the urge to increase production and to become 
model workmen, was all geared into an anti-American 
drive, with its corollary that Russia was their sole 
friend. 

Q What was the actual charge against you? 

A The court’s procedure is to keep on making ran- 
dom charges to see if the nrisoner cannot be made 
to acknowledge them. The final charge, which I think 
was a deliberate frame-up, was that I had been sent 
out as a spy on the Communists by our executive de- 
partment in Washington in 1948. It was used to spark 
the rest of the items. But the rest of the items were 
true and I signed the statement in’ Chinese before a 
court of two judges on Sept. 6, 1952. 

These items were: First, the attempt to break up 
the Chinese-Russian friendship; second, the use of my 
Position as a professor to foster American-Chinese 
friendship, including student parties at my home, etc.; 
third, the use of my students and other contacts to 
oppose Government policies—(a) the liquidation of 
landlords and (b) the necessity of “falling over to 
one side.” This latter I told them was an unwise step. 





Q What was an unwise step? 

A To tumble over one way or the other, which is 
what the Chinese expression actually means. I changed 
the Chinese word to one of stepping to one side or the 
other, thus emphasizing the sense of full personal 
responsibility for the act. I was directing attention to 
the spirit of subservience coming over the nation. It 
is true that the U. S. Government had by that time 
withdrawn its consuls from Communist China, but I 
knew the Chinese people still were friendly to the 
American people. It was this good will that the Com- 
munist Party was trying to break, but I don’t think 
it has succeeded yet. 

Q Even with the war? 

A That’s right, even with the war. 

Q The people still feel a friendship for America? 

A Yes. It is very deep. Detailed instances are not 
as important in this case as the general impression. 
It was unmistakable in the attitude of the crowd that 
swarmed around the five of us as we were marched 
down the middle of the street in Chungking when we 
were being expelled from China. The crowd refused to 
break up at the angry barks of our guard. The impres- 
sions gathered on the top deck of an LST to Hankow 
and on the train to Canton were the same. 

Q Who were these other people? 

A John McGehee, a delightful man, an Irishman 
from Tennessee; Arnold Clarke, a Christian mission- 
ary; Rolland Sjodin, a young missionary who, with his 
wife, had just gone out to China and had already es- 
tablished a young church, the leaders of which were 
all in jail. There was also a stalwart Catholic priest 
who had been in China all his life, Father Wasserman, 
the life of the party, who could not imagine why he 
was being sent out of China and told the court so. 

Q And the five of you were in jail together? 

A For eight months we were kept separate, but on 
July 18, 1952, we were put together. Two weeks later 
Father Wasserman was told to pack his things, and we 
gave him messages for the homeland. Four weeks after 
that, we met up again in the same hotel and went out 
in one party. 


To Trial in Pajamas 

Q What is the actual trial like? 
A After a fortnight in prison, lying or sitting on the 
floor, with thin bedding and still in the pajamas in 
which I had been arrested—I had to dress hurriedly— 
I was called before the court about 8 o’clock one night 
and, to my great astonishment, was charged with be- 
ing a spy, with having a transmitting set as well as a 
radio, with organizing all of the spy activity in the 
Southwest, with being a sub rosa consular official, 
with training spies in the past, with having engaged 
in spy activity over the 15-odd provinces in China 
through which I had traveled, with having organized 
(Continued on next page) 























.- - ‘It should be called “brain wringing’”’ 


the “third party” movement inside the Nationalist 
Government in support of Li Tsung-jen, and, more 
recently, with having used my position on the faculties 
of two Government schools to set up a spy system to 
continue after I had left—all pointing to a secret re- 
lationship with the FBI. 

These charges were repeated daily for a period of 40 
days at odd hours of the day and night, from three to 
nine hours a day. 

Under the glare of the light, seated on a small stool 
before the court, obliged to listen to harangues and 
questions yelled over and over again, one’s mind begins 
to find it difficult to distinguish between what the 
court has suggested and what one had known to be 
the facts. It was extremely difficult to evaluate one’s 
acts, particularly one’s correspondence, in the light of 
the new law of espionage which regards anything to 
do with economics, industry, education, politics, com- 
munications, not to mention bandits, as within its 
scope. 

It was a feat of memory completely beyond me to 
recall the times, places and subjects of conversation 
with all the people I had spoken with on these topics 
over a period of 2% years. A misstatement might be 
serious for a friend. The court took a particular de- 
light in pointing out that the day of extraterritoriality 
was over, when foreigners did not come under the 
jurisdiction of the law of the land and could maintain 
an ignorance of the same. 


How Falsehoods Become Truth 

I could now understand why a person can in all 
seriousness make statements which he is quite sure 
are the truth, but which are simply contrary to fact. 
That is because a trained mind cannot possibly hold, 
at least under certain conditions, disconnected items 
without instinctively bringing them into a relationship. 
Because this relating action is his own, it gives a false 
and damning sense of reality to the whole picture. 

This experience has, for me, thrown light on those 
extraordinary and obviously false “confessions” made 
by European church leaders and others. It has been, 
in many, not the case of the spirit yielding to the flesh, 
but that their minds have been brought by sheer men- 
tal torture to such a condition that they think they are 
saying the truth. My only “assistance” during the first 
40 days of court, and later some 35 more in a second 
court, was given by cell mates, especially the one 
finally left alone with me. He was the remaining head 
of the Nationalist Party in that area and must ac- 
cordingly, to prove his complete change of loyalty, 
make clear to me that the court had ample grounds 
for its charge against me as being a spy. 

Through this man I came to see how excellent was 
the Communist prison system and court procedure for 
changing fundamentally a man’s political point of 
view. A prisoner has to write from time to time ex- 


planations of his behavior, of the content of conversa- 
tions on “political” matters, and his activities, always 
ending up with a statement that in the future he will 
work in the best interest of the peoples of the world, 
He is required to guess accurately the charge the court 
is bringing against him and back it up with making 
a public confession which will include the secret ma- 
terial in the hands of the court. Court decision in 
our case was taken in the middle of August, without 
any of us being present and just three weeks after 
my last paper was presented. 


‘| Confessed My Failure’ 

In this I confessed my failure in life and mission 
work to live up to the ideals of Christ as presented in 
His teaching. This gave me a God-sent opportunity of 
spreading on 16 pages of the court’s record a statement 
of Christian faith which betters the Communist ideals 
at every point and is the one faith of which they are 
afraid. This statement they ignored completely and 
used, to my surprise, as a basis for the charge that I 
was a spy, a memorandum I sent home on the state 
of the “third party” movement in the spring of 1949! 

This “third party” movement seemed like a real 
effort on the part of members of the Chinese Govern- 
ment to stem the oncoming Communist tide, so I had 
joined the organization meeting for Southwest China, 
which took place at our local Rotary Club, along with 
the other foreign member, a Britisher, and wrote the 
memorandum late in the spring of 1949. 

These papers were all stated by the court to be 
found in my files, so I did not have to do the delicate 
task of trying to match my facts against whatever 
affidavits the judges might have in hand. 

Q What kind of interrogation do they conduct? 
Was it every day? 

A The first trial was 40 days in succession, three to 
nine hours every day. The second was spaced over a 
longer period and included some 35 days. I was seated 
on a little stool about a foot high in front of a table 
at which the judges sat—except for a few times in a 
chair. They did everything to impress you that they 
were in command and you were in their hands. Of 
course, there was the bright light above the judges’ 
heads and you were required to keep looking at them 
all the time. The grilling they give you, coupled with 
the lack of sustaining food, gets you so low that their 
suggestions and your own actions are on the same 
level and, for the life of you, you cannot tell which 
is which. 

Q Isn't that referred to as “brain washing’? 

A It should be called “brain wringing.” It goes 
beyond the washing stage. It is a grinding on you and 
your sense of moral values, so intense and severe, that 
I told the court a couple of times I would rather be 
whipped than go on with this kind of questioning. 

Q How do they think of all the questions? 
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..- ‘In my position | had nothing to conceal’ 


A They have in their hands reports from all who 
have talked with you, giving time, place, content of 
conversations, persons present and also conjectures as 
to what your purposes in these conversations were. 
They study this voluminous material for hours. They 
often stay up until 3 in the morning figuring out the 
court “procedure” for the following day. Our ques- 
tioning of prisoners over in Koje [U. N. prison camp 
in Korea] doesn’t touch the work these people put on 
it. 

Q What is the purpose? 

A First of all, I think there were some of the Gov- 
ernment group who felt that you really were a very 
clever spy, and their purpose was to try to uncover 
your setup. Then, failing that, their idea is to make 
you fit into the scheme which they have already made 
public. The main purpose was to try and discredit the 
foreign missionary and prove him, to their satisfaction, 
an enemy of “the people.” They have to make your 
confession fit this objective, otherwise they would 
literally “get it in the neck.” 

Q Is it published in the papers? 

A No. 

Q Why would they “get it in the neck,” then? 

A Because it is known to the Communist Party, 
which is actually the ruling and disciplinary body. 
Furthermore, they are spurred on by the fact that their 
position in the party is enhanced by their record of 
arrests. : 


The Search for ‘Facts’ 

Q Suppose you refused to answer questions? 

A That, for a Chinese, is very easily handled. You 
simply get shot for being “un-co-operative,” and it is 
stated very simply that “the people are not willing to 
continue to support you.” That is all there is to it. For 
a foreigner, it seems to be different. They are anxious 
to impress you that their system, though rightfully 
severe, is only a searching after the real facts. They are 
determined that you shall see your acts in the light of 
their principles. They are also desirous of discrediting 
you in every way possible and of breaking up Chinese- 
American friendship, and so will try to secure false 
confessions if possible. 

Q The questioning is prior to the trial, isn’t it? 

A Yes. . 

Q What if, after all this questioning, you don’t con- 
ess? 

A If you are a real, genuine spy, I don’t know what 
aman would do, but-in my position I had nothing to 
conceal. I was linked -in closely with the Chinese 
Church. Hence, I had to be particularly careful to 
shoulder my responsibilities under their new penal 
code, for I did not wish to make-myself a still heavier 
load on the shoulders of the Church. 


Q But they never did break you down to their satis- 
faction? 
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A I do not think so, though it was hard to say what 
their real objective was in my case. 

Q Was it then that they released you? 

A Yes. My impression is that they held us for as 
long as they could. The sectional court at Chungking 
was on the point of handing our exit permits directly 
to us, thereby giving us freedom of movement, but the 
Kweiyang police officer intervened and, instead of 
seeing us all the way to the Hong Kong border, landed 
us in the Canton jail. 


What Is ‘Espionage’ in China 

Q Just what did they have on you? 

A According to the new laws, anything that touches 
on economics, politics, communications, education, the 
military, and all items in the public press are all a 
matter of espionage, and at times I had written on all 
these different facets. One couldn’t write letters home 
about any local conditions, not even the birds and 
the weather, for even here they suspected ulterior mo- 
tives. 

Q What could you write about? 

A Purely personal or family matters. One had to be 
very careful about mentioning friends for fear that 
people might come under suspicion. Anything purely 
personal was all right. 

Q Didn't you say that under the questioning you 
finally reached the point where you accepted their 
suggestions as your own? How could you beat this sys- 
tem? 

A This is a most interesting question, for the great- 
est strain is to try to draw the line between your own 
responsibility in the case and that of another in this 
confusion of fact and fiction. The actions of others are 
falsified so that they are thrown out of character, and 
you are left completely puzzled. The solution for me 
came when I felt that as senior missionary, and be- 
cause of my position in the school, I was more closely 
in touch with Communist practice and really should 
take full responsibility for all that had occurred in the 
way of any possible “spy activity.” This came about 
as follows. 

Although there was no radio transmitter in the pos- 
session of any of us, I had had a very clear hallu- 
cination induced by the court in my mind that such a 
transmitter was not only owned by a friend but used to 
transmit all my conversations to interested parties 
abroad. Consequently, I came very clearly to the posi- 
tion that I should hold myself responsible for it all. 
This was in accord with the Communist procedure 
that anyone who has shot a third party under instruc- 
tions from his commanding officer must accept the full 
responsibility for the act, and not lay the blame on the 
officer. 

My impression, as I look back on what happened, 
was that in taking the full responsibility for an activity 
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.- ‘They think they are confessing the truth’ 


that never occurred, coupled with the fact that each of 
us refused to acknowledge having a radio transmitter 
in his possession, the case became one of reductio ad 
absurdum. The court is bound to have in hand either 
the articles in question or a “confession” supported by 
false testimony to make good its charge. Lacking the 
first, the court did its level best to secure the second. 
One’s colleagues stood up magnificently under gruel- 
ing examinations—and the court’s case cracked. 


Confusion Over a Radio 

Q You said something about induced hallucina- 
tions. Could you explain this in greater detail? 

A By a clever series of suggestions after the exami- 
nation had been going about three weeks and my mind 
was quite numb, I had a very clear recollection of a 
colleague coming to my study, sitting down opposite 
me, and asking what he should do about the disposing 
of a radio transmitter. I remember feeling quite 
shocked to think that he owned and had been using 
one. I made a few suggestions, but told him especially 
before doing anything further to consult with the 
elders of his church, as they would be involved in any- 
thing he did. 

I did not know until after we were put in the same 
cell, some six months later, that one of these men had 
already, before we were arrested, implicated us all as 
spies, and they had made the same charge against him 
of being a radio operator and having his own trans- 
mitting set. I had a further recollection that he came 
to my house a couple of weeks later, and in the course 
of a casual conversation said that he had disposed of 
the transmitter in one of the ways suggested, through 
an electrical store in which he was interested. When 
the court informed me that he refused to recognize 
this charge in their presence, and asked me if I would 
speak to him about it, I said I would be glad to'do so. 

I had assumed responsibility before the court for all 
publicity abroad and I concluded that this colleague, 
in order to shield the one through whom the transac- 
tion was made, had decided not to admit the whole 
matter. This, I felt, was unwise for him and would do 
our whole case no good. When I asked him whether he 
remembered the conversation, he replied to the court, 
“There must be some misunderstanding,” which I 
took to be an evasive answer. So deep was the impres- 
sion that even after we were thrown together and the 
two other foreigners who knew him well said they 
were certain he had no second radio, the clear impres- 
sion still remained with me. 

This has thrown new light for me upon confessions 
made by those outstanding churchmen in Europe. In 
their daze, they think they are confessing the truth, 
and it is not a case of the spirit yielding to the flesh. 
When I saw the pictures of the men giving their tes- 
timony regarding the germ warfare in Korea— 

Q The Navy men captured in China, you mean? 


A I saw in their faces that they were in the exact 
position that I had been in. They are saying some- 
thing that hurts like anything because it is offending 
their loyalty, but they are trying to stick by the truth 
as they see it. They think they are saying the truth. 

Q And they thought they were saying the truth 
when they said we had been using germ warfare? 

A Yes. According to the material that had been 
put before them, they had every reason to believe 
that germ warfare was being used. They didn’t ac. | 
tually see it happen, it is true, but the committee 
offered them supporting evidence by various Chinese 
professors who say they have been in laboratories 
here in this country and have seen various germs 
produced for just this purpose. The sending of special 
medical teams from all parts of China lent credence 
to the charge, and this was coupled with their re. 
ports of conditions as they found them duly pub- 
lished in the papers. I also began to wonder. 

However, despite Joseph Needham’s rather damn- 
ing testimony [Dr. Needham, Cambridge University 
biochemist, was on the commission set up by the Oslo 
“peace” conference last year to study charges of bac- 
teriological warfare in Korea], I noticed that after the 
first big blow-off naming strange terrible germs being 


used, the later reports only mentioned germs that were # 


endemic to the area, and I began to be suspicious. But 
the Chinese were absolutely sure. 


No Drugs for a Confession 

Q In this jail treatment, do they use drugs on you 
at all? 

A No. The only drug that they used was a terrific 
one—the continual hammering away at one’s mind. 

Q No injections of any kind? 

A No. The food they gave me extra was brought 
in from the outside, not even prepared in their own 
kitchen. 

Q Did you eat well in jail? 

A The authorities take the position that one’s live- 
lihood in jail has nothing to do with one’s case. Though 
food is of the simplest, for Chinese prisoners it is 
ample. There are two meals a day. The prisoner may 
have all the rice he cares to eat, and in addition, 4 
small bowl of boiled vegetables to be divided among 
four to eight prisoners. About once every 10 days there 
is meat in the shape of a few entrails of a pig. Meat, 
itself, was served only three times during the course of 
my 10 months’ internment. Prisoners’ families, how- 
ever, may send in additional food once a week, and 
this is usually shared with other prisoners. 

I found rice an insufficient diet, and my health be- 
gan to go downhill, and my memory became confused. 
So the court permitted me and other foreigners to of- 
der occasionally such articles as milk, meat and bread 
to be sent in to us and paid for from our personal 
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How United Air Lines’ maintenance base 
makes travel finer for you 


1. HERE'S UNITED AIR LINES’ maintenance base in San Francisco, 
staffed by experienced engineers and technicians. Here every Main- 
liner goes regularly for complete reconditioning. This is in addi- 
tion to the daily maintenance it gets out on the line. 
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3. ENGINES ARE REMOVED and disassembled. Parts are cleaned, 
inspected, tested and replaced if they show even the slightest wear. 
Instruments, controls, seats — everything removable is similarly 
processed, The latest improvements and modifications are added. 


5. AFTER FLIGHT TESTING, the Mainliner goes back into service 
~literally better than when it was new. Maintenance like this—so 
Precise, so thorough—is typical of the efficiency that contributes 
to comfortable, dependable travel when you fly United Air Lines, 





2. THE FIRST MAINTENANCE BASE specifically designed for 
present-day airliners, United’s is the finest, most modern in the 
world. Giant catwalks and platforms move into place at the touch 
of a button, making every inch of the plane readily accessible. 


4. AFTER REASSEMBLY, each engine is run for hours in this test 
cell. There’s a similar test for carburetors, under punishing condi- 
tions. All other vital parts must function perfectly during tests 
far more severe than anything they'll ever encounter in the sky. 
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“These days a controller has to know about everything. | voted 
to standardize on Marchants because they are so simple to run 
no special training is needed. We have no trouble finding 
operators— usually upgrade someone right in our organization. 

‘“‘Most calculator work is division and multiplication. 

‘“‘Marchant’s division is not only the simplest, but the remainder 
automatically clears out at the end of the problem, leaving 
nothing but your answer to copy. 

“And in multiplication, only on a Marchant can you check the t 
multiplier, multiplicand and answer at the end of the problem. y 
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bank accounts through checks that we were permitted 
to sign. Our greatest complaint was being confined to 
our sunless cells, except for four trips daily to the 
toilets. Only twice during the 10 months were we al- 
lowed to sit in rows in the sunlight of the prison court. 

Q Did they lower your resistance to the breaking 
point? 

A The result of prison life and poor food brought 
me very close to it, but it was not due to any maltreat- 
ment in the physical sense. 

Q What condition were you in at the end of your 
incarceration? 

A At the end of the 75 days of court procedure, I 
was very much in doubt as to whether I would get out 
—at least for some time—and I came to know the ex- 
perience of losing at times all interest in the outside 
world. For some two or three weeks my requests for 
additional food had not been honored, and so I toyed 
with the idea of seeing how long the human frame 
could go without food. At the end of three days the 
prison authorities expressed deep concern, and I real- 
ized my case was by no means hopeless. Even at this 
time I felt the sustaining power of the prayer of 
friends and set myself the task of studying objectively 
the prison discipline, as I had come to know it, for 
future use. 

When the four of us and the Catholic father were 
put in the same cell, our spirits revived rapidly, and 
with them our general condition. In addition to the 
200 paces I had been in the habit of taking every day, 
we began to indulge in other exercises and to put our- 
selves in condition for the day of release. As it was, a 
couple of us sprained our ankles the first day we 
walked down the uneven streets to our houses to pack. 
We found the first days of travel excessively exhaust- 
ing. 

Incommunicado for 10 Months 

Q Were you pretty scared many times at this situa- 
tion you were in, or were you pretty confident that 
you would get out? 

A Oh, I wasn’t confident of getting out at all. 
I thought at times I would not get out, or, if I did, not 
back to the States. In fact, I was quite surprised when 
we went out together. I thought at the last that I 
would get out some months after the other boys did. 

Q Did they let you communicate with your wife or 
anybody? . 

A No. 

Q You were incommunicado for 10 months? 

A Yes. 

Q No letters from the outside world, either? 

A That’s right. 

Q Did you know what was going on in the world 
itself? 

A Occasionally you saw a newspaper. They were 
given out usually to point out the fact that those who 
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,. “I thought at times I'would not get out’ 


didn’t make a full statement of their offenses were 
shot. 

Q Didn’t they have dictaphones in your prison 
to listen in on your conversations? 

A No, they didn’t need that. The guards walk out- 
side the prison doors all the time, which are covered 
with cloth, so all conversation is easily heard un- 
noticed. 

Q Yes, but if you talk English to your associates— 

A You don’t talk English to your associates in the 
jail. That’s the answer to that. You talk Chinese. They 
still allow them to teach English in jail, believe it or 
not, but you could not carry on conversations in 
English. 


New Jails, Many Prisoners 

Q Were the jails crowded? 

A That’s what they’re put up for. They never 
seem to lack for inmates. In every city we passed 
on our way out of the interior when we were finally 
released, we could see that one of the new buildings 
was a new jail. But you may have the wrong idea of 
jail, by the way. Jail is their way of teaching—really 
concentrated teaching. Once you have been cleared 
in jail, you are “graduated,” and friends are glad to 
be seen in company with a man whose record is 
cleared and his thought perfected. If you show any 
inclination not to abide by their teaching, you are 
shot, finished, period. After that first terrific initial 
slaughter of landlords, then they took the remaining 
ones and put them into the jails and put members of 
their families on the work gangs— 

Q And so made them into good Communists? 

A Well, I wouldn’t say that, but they make them 
subservient to the Communist regime. They become 
conditioned to do good, and they know full well that 
if they make just one slip, they are finished. 

Q What kind of building was this jail you were in? 

A It was a jerry-built brick building with wooden 
floors and no beds—you slept on the floor. 

Q You slept on the floor 10 months? 

A Yes. 

Q No pillow? 

A Oh, no. The first month it is a little difficult, 
but then after that it got colder and you are allowed 
to have extra bedding and clothing. It wasn’t too bad. 
For a few months I had a chair and a table to facili- 
tate my writing my life history. Along toward spring, 
when our case began to get settled, they allowed me to 
apply for a rubber mattress and pillow from my 
house. 

Q Do they allow you enough clothing so that you 
could put pajamas on? 

A Oh, I started in pajamas! That was the way I 
was taken! My problem was what to do about the 
rest of the day. 
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. « « ‘It was sickening to hear the “death cart’’ go by’ 


Q Did they actually come and get you in the mid- 
dle of the night, after you had retired? 

A Yes. It was rather a Boy Scout bit of play acting. 
If you think of them as Boy Scouts, you get along 
much better. I always kept thinking in that way, and 
I believe that helped save the day. When they came 
to take me that morning, they nearly broke the door 
down, yanked me out of bed, pushed me out in the 
yard, with nothing on except my pajamas, and then 
put irons on me. Then they realized that they hadn’t 
taken pictures. So they brought me back in and 
sat me down beside a typewriter and took a picture 
of me typing. Then, pushing me back into bed again, 
they made me lie down with hands up and then 
pointed a revolver at me. 

Q Was this for publication in the press? 

A I imagine so, but I remarked to the man, “I 
don’t think the light here is good enough,” and they 
said, “Shut up.” I don’t see how they could have 
gotten a decent picture out of any of those shots. 

Q Did they use flash bulbs? 

A No. So, you see, it is all play acting. Then, after 
they had gotten me into irons, they had another 
detachment of soldiers come to the house, and they 
stationed them at the four corners, told them how to 
stand and point out their rifles and look over the wall. 
Why, it couldn’t have been a more peaceful neighbor- 
hood. Even the soldiers were laughing. They sent a 
detachment of about 30 people to put me in jail. 


Foreigners Were a Prize Exhibit 

Q Is the whole country run like that? 

A No. They were out there to make a demonstra- 
tion of the fact that the new Government could throw 
an American in jail whenever it wanted to. To go 
back to the point just preceding this, they had felt 
very deeply the chagrin of not only not having an 
army but also of no law court that we would respect. 
They made that point continually, and we were really 
a prize exhibit. Every now and then a detachment 
would come along and look in at us and it would be 
pointed out that here were foreigners put in jail. 
They were using us to build up the morale of the 
Chinese troops. 

Q Did they really kill a great many people in the 
early days? 

A Oh. yes, a terrible amount. 

Q Millions? 

A Within the whole country—I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised. 

Q What's a million, more or less, I suppose, in a 
country where there are 400 million—is that it? 

A Yes. It was just sickening to hear the “death cart” 
go down the street nearly every day in the spring of 
1951. 

Q How would you describe the “death cart’? 

A It was a red open truck which would hold some 


30 people standing up. If there were more, they fol- 
lowed in Army trucks. The death cart had a special 
siren which it kept blowing the whole time from the 
prison to the public trial and then from there to the 
place of execution. One could always tell when the 
trial was over by this siren’s starting up again. It 
instilled a kind of horror in people. One never talked 
about it, except to say, “There it goes again.” 


Eventual Release—Why 

Q Knowing your views and attitude towards Com. 
munism, why didn’t they shoot you? Why did they 
let you go? 

A That’s the thing that has puzzled me. I began to 
think I was not going to get out of prison for some 
time, if at ail. I think the court felt that with my long 
life in China I really had their best interest at heart, 
and, though not sympathetic with many measures in 
the new regime, I was glad to see the country throw 
off the yoke of feudalism and try to take her place 
on an equal basis in the family of nations. 

As for myself, I believe I was in prison for a mis- 
sion. I had the feeling that I was going through the 
ordeal with a view to discovering how to crack it. I 
think I have found out. I am not so much interested 
in the past as I am with what to do now with this new 
insight. We haven’t yet learned how to unsettle and 
overthrow Communism, and until we learn how to 
crack Communists—and I don’t mean those National- 
ist soldiers forced into Communism and now wishing 
to stay with it; I mean the 80,000 “dyed-in-the-wool” 
Communist prisoners who still want to go back to 
China—we’re fighting an uphill game. 

It is in those prisons that I would like to go, along 
with other missionaries, because I am sure that, with 
the right presentation of United Nations ideals, we 
could reach them and through their reactions in 
propaganda, if not in personal influence, throw con- 
fusion into the ranks in their home country. 

They themselves, even the starry-eyed, are not too 
certain about the whole thing. They really feel that 
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fighting America just isn’t the right thing to do. 
Hence, the continual propaganda of still being friendly 
to “the American people.” Yet, they also feel that 
Russia has been friendly to them and that due to this 
they are growing in national power and that we 
haven’t helped them to achieve this. 

A new political creed can only spring from a neW 
faith. A man must first see how, even in prison, he 
may become truly free in heart and know a power 
that is stronger than any human force, and a love 
that can bind together all men in lasting peace and 
good will for all. This true understanding of life, 
America, with her Christian faith and true demo 
cratic creed, is particularly well qualified to give 
men. Then, and only then, to my mind, may we €x 
pect real co-operation. 
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.. “Liberals are still ill at ease under Communism’ 


Q Do you mean that if we would co-operate with 
them, then maybe they could come along with us? 

A Yes. I have that feeling. Co-operation on the 
basis first of the Christian faith which gave birth to 
our own Constitution. They long to be treated as 
equals in every way and not to be manipulated. They 
are beginning to get the impression that they are now 
manipulated by Russia. 

QI got the impression from something you said 
earlier that you thought if we hadn’t gone into 
Korea, if the Korean War hadn’t happened, that 
Communism might have collapsed in time. 

A I wouldn’t want to say exactly that, but I think 
it is quite clear that the Communist Party would have 
had greater difficulty getting hold of China. I wish 
that some of the material on Communist practices that 
had been in the hands of our State Department at 
the time of General Marshall’s mission to China had 
been generally known and that, consequently, we had 
put our emphasis on strengthening the Nationalist 
Party by the inclusion of all liberal groups and let 
the Communist Party go. It was the shooting of liberal 
editor Li Kung-pu, and particularly his professor 
friend Wen Yi-to, and the attacks on liberalism in the 
educational field that turned the sympathies of that 
leading section of Chinese life into a daring and 
dynamic force for the spread of Communism. 

Q Who shot these men? 

A It is commonly believed that it was done by the 
Nationalist “Gestapo.” That turned the liberal ele- 
ment to the Communists, yet this element is not 
trusted by Communist leadership. They insist that all 
must toe the line completely. No independent think- 
ing, or even constructive criticism, is allowed. So that 
liberals are still ill at ease under the Communist 
regime. 


Reaction on Korea - 

Q When the Korean war broke out, what was the 
reaction inside China? 

A All public statements were to the effect that 
South Korea had attacked North Korea. Those who 
had access to the Voice of America were inclined to 
discredit these statements, and the thinking public 
were in doubt. So the party put on their best public 
speakers to lecture on the war, its causes and course. 

As a professor, I was supposed to attend the lectures 
in our college, which were filled with humorous quips 
on the inferiority of both the South Korean and 
American forces and MacArthur’s strategy. America 
was but a “paper tiger” and had thoroughly underesti- 
mated the strength of the North Korean forces built 
up secretly by their friends the Russians, and so had 
inadvisedly urged the South Koreans to attack and 
forced the United Nations to adopt their views as to 
the cause of the war. 

I felt this should not remain unchallenged, so in 
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the presence of a group I remarked to the lecturer, 
“When the water goes down; the stones will come 
out,” a Chinese proverb meaning that in the end, the 
truth will be plain. The main difficulty of the lec- 
turer was to explain why a country so weak in armed 
forces and material as South Korea seemingly was 
would make so foolhardy an attack. Then General 
MacArthur walked in from behind at Inchon, and the 
Chinese naturally thought the whole operation a 
well-planned trick to draw the North Korean Army 
deep into South Korea and so to remove it entirely 
from the picture. 


MacArthur's Coup Stirs China 

Esteem for MacArthur attained a new height with 
the Chinese public, though it had previously bowed in 
acquiescence to the position that South Korea began 
the war and that America was but a “paper tiger.”’ On 
MacArthur’s coup, the lecturer, who was the minister 
of education for the Province, promptly took “sick” 
and never again lectured to the students. I noticed, 
however, with some concern his appearance on the 
tribunal that was to finally judge our case. 

Later, when MacArthur was recalled, I heard the 
news over a friend’s radio on a Voice of America 
broadcast, and felt it wise to disregard the school and 
Government regulations and broadcast the news in 
both colleges—adding that this was the first time 
to my knowledge that any Government had with- 
drawn a winning general in the interests of peace. 
This interpretation was accepted at first, until some 
three days later when the paper announced the fact 
that MacArthur had been relieved of his command 
because of his failure in the North Korean battle— 
that they had knocked him out. I was severely 
reprimanded for “false propaganda.” 

Q What is the description you can give us of 
public opinion in China? You speak about senti- 
ment. Are there enough newspapers that reflect pub- 
lic sentiment or is it transmitted by word of mouth? 

A The present newspapers reflect the views of the 
Government, pure and simple. When they first came 
into power the Communists put out quite a number 
of newspapers, but they have finally dwindled down 
to just one sheet, and one sheet that everyone is re- 
quired to read. 

The upper right-hand corner of each day’s paper 
carries a capsule digest of the day’s news, which has 
to be copied and displayed on bulletin boards by all 
schools, churches and other public institutions and 
also public-minded business firms. 

This is the material used by the political study 
groups, which are compulsory in every institution 
throughout the cities, and also by the little sectional 
classes where illiterates are taught to read, and which 
all illiterates must “voluntarily” attend. 


(Continued on next page) 
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. - - ‘A youngster called out, ‘‘America, tops’’’ 


Despite all this, friendship built up during the 
war years and the memory of philanthropic and 
missionary effort over many years cannot be erased. 
It is conveyed by attitude rather than by words, by 
feeling rather than by expression. Even when I was 
marched across the public drill ground after 10 
months in prison, a little youngster saw me and 
raised up his thumb, calling out, “America, tops!” 
The guard smiled. 

Q How do people get to know about things gen- 
erally? 

A Mainly through the newspapers. The teahouse 
gossip of earlier days-is far too risky now—but, even 
then, some general news seeps through. 

Q The actual news they don’t know about except by 
word of mouth? 

A One is held responsible for passing on anything 
one hears. So, little is spoken. 

Q You were speaking of the liberals? How could 
you find out how liberals thought then? 

A One of the greatest strains of the preprison days 
was to see the change come over the general social at- 
mosphere, particularly in educational subjects. Super- 
ficially, men were frank. Actually, their conversation 
was guarded. In the political discussion groups they 
contented themselves, at first, with just swinging into 
line. Later they became “enthusiastic.” Those who 
were the best read, and even under the Nationalist 
regime had remained liberal and democratic in 
thought, surprisingly became the most fanatic in sup- 
port of the Communist regime. Later, in prison, I saw 
why. 

One must submerge one’s whole instinct for free 
and creative thinking, if one would live in the new re- 
gime—unless one has the faith to master or live above 
it. But for the great body of liberals, the practice of 
bowing completely over with the wind still holds, and 
the roots grow even stronger. It was the strength of 
these roots that I sensed in the casual conversations 
with students and businessmen, not to mention the 
friendly coolie, during our three weeks’ travel out of 
the country last September by bus, boat and train. 

Q Could we have a Voice of America reach them? 
Do they have radios? 

A They have radios, but if you are caught listening 
to the Voice of America, it means six months in jail. 


How to Push Ideas Across Border 

Q How are you going to reach in and inculcate 
them with these ideals you speak of? 

A We have two ways. The fact that they are given 
six months in prison doesn’t mean that an occasional 
dial might not linger on the Voice of America for a 
few minutes. But there is also a great avenue which 
we aren’t exploiting, and that is through Hong Kong. 
That is still an open port, though with a number of 
restrictions. New and large “godowns” (warehouses) 
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have been built on the Chinese side of the border and 
trade seems quite brisk, even though trainloads of 
stuff must: be pushed across by hand. 

If we can push over carloads of merchandise, we 
can certainly push over some ideas. The train I came 
on from Canton was loaded with passengers for Hong 
Kong. I imagine they were coming over for something 
more than business. If, in Hong Kong, they could pick 
up news items with a new slant on United Nations 
ideals, all written in Communist phraseology and from 
a Communist background, United Nations objectives 
would become clear to them in language in which they 
are at home. This move would introduce a decidedly 
awkward element into local Communist propaganda. 
To get this new kind of propaganda will require an 
understanding on our part of Communist jail pro- 
cedure. That system, as the Communists have evolved 
it, has for its main purpose the changing of the Chi- 
nese mind and the correcting of any Communist offi- 
cial’s independent thinking. 


Disillusionment Growing? 

Q But aren’t the Communists still enjoying their 
honeymoon, so to speak? It has only been a few 
years— 

A I wouldn’t say they are enjoying their honeymoon 
right now. I would put it the month after. They still 
have some glow about it but are no longer so certain 
about the future. An element of desperate faith has 
come in. Along the main street many shops were closed 
when I went home to pack, and the people’s spirits 
seemed subdued and lacking the usual animation. But 
those that we saw traveling, party members or those 
in good standing, acted with more assurance. 

Q Then it hasn’t taken them very long to be dis- 
illusioned about it? 

A That is true. Mao’s statement in the summer of 
1949 with regard to the immediate future of the Com- 
munist Party would lead one to think that he in- 
tended the poor farmers to enjoy the fruit of their la- 
bors and that the subsequent war in Korea and the 
consequent drain on the country just at this juncture 
shows the strong pressure of Russia’s hand. 

The mass of the people never did have much real 
liberty under their conditions of livelihood. The feeling 
is that, once the Korean war is over, the country gen- 
erally will pick up in a way which would not be pos- 
sible under earlier graft. I would really like to see what 
happens to Mao in China if we can get released in 
China a “Communist slant” on U.N. ideals. 

Q A Communist slant? 

A Yes. I mean U.N. ideals written up in Commu- 
nist slogans and using their pungent language, point- 
ing out how U. N. objectives would actually provide 
the people of the world, not only in the future, but it 
the immediate present, with the human rights they 
themselves want. 
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..- ‘China is becoming tired of Russian ‘‘advisers’’’ 


Q If you got in there and began to tell them that 
there is another parallel democratic aspiration, do you 
think they would begin to become doubtful? 

A Yes. Not only of their own way being the only 
way but even that it is the better one. 

Q What do you think is the outcome, the hope? 

A I don’t think that Mao is sold on Russia and I 
think he is really a patriotic Chinese. He is also an 
able man, unusually so to be able to keep his position 
hedged in as he is by so many strong pro-Russian lead- 
ers, both Army and civilian. China is beginning to get 
fed up with the fact that Russia hasn’t stepped in yet 
in the Korean campaign, and they are carrying the full 
brunt of it. 

Furthermore, they are becoming tired of their Rus- 
sian “advisers” and the salaries being paid them. They 
also have some qualms about the joint enterprises be- 
ing developed over North and Northwest China. The 
Russian-Chinese Friendship Association spread all 
over China has to be zealously revised every few 
months. One little girl in a Kweiyang school asked in 
class, “Isn’t Russia our friend? Why doesn’t she fight 
in Korea?” She was expelled on the spot. Any propa- 
ganda or political action directed toward creating a 
rift is not only sound policy but possible. 

Do you remember the picture of the signing of the 
Sino-Russian peace treaty? Mao is standing in front 
with that uplifted look on his face. Stalin is always one 
step behind. In this case, his action is perfect. He has a 
leer on his face that no manner of doctoring will take 
off. I don’t see why they ever released that photograph 
to begin with. It could be used with great effectiveness 
in propaganda work to show the so-called basis of the 
Sino-Russian friendship. 


Future of Mao Tse-tung 

Q Do you think that Mao will become another Pito 
and break away from the Kremlin? 

A Yes. I feel so, and I think that the way Mao has 
been surrounded with so much direct and indirect 
Russian influence leads one to think that Moscow has 
the same fear: A disillusioned China would be a terri- 
ble blow to international Communism. 

Q They couldn't fight a Korean war without Russia, 
could they? 

A That is why I think they are tied so closely to 
Russia. It is also true that they bear Russia some grat- 
itude for the matériel and the training that has enabled 
them to hold the U. N. lines fairly stationary along the 
38th parallel in Korea. 

Q At the time the Chinese went into the Korean 
war, did the newspapers call them volunteers? 

A Yes. They have used that fiction all the way 
through. 

-Q If the Chinese are not completely sold on Russia, 
what makes Communism in that country spark? 

A To my mind, the sparking point of Communism 
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is not the desperate poverty nor the hatred of so-called 
foreign imperialism, nor even that a new Communist 
social order is a scientific must, though this carries 
some weight in intellectual circles. These factors form 
the background for the movement. 

The sparking point, however, is the new sense of hu- 
man dignity, brotherhood and the respectability of la- 
bor which constitutes a new meaning to the word “citi- 
zen.” This has brought to the farmer and the laborer 
an entirely new conception of life. 

When, in addition, he is told that he is responsible 
for all Government policy and must acquaint himself 
with it, he is thrilled with this new responsibility and 
willing to undertake any amount of hard work and to 
endure the strictest discipline. He is also told that 
he is one now with all the people of the world in a 
brotherhood that knows no race nor class and that, 
once the imperialist domination is removed from 
other suffering lands, he may look forward, together 
with people of all other lands, to a millennium of 
world-wide peace and mutual good will, where all 
will be assured of abundant returns for their labor, 
where each will work at his best and be amply satis- 
fied with his returns. 


Chinese Strength—and Weakness 

Q Is there any particular conclusion which you 
have drawn ‘after your experience in China with the 
Communist Chinese? 

A Yes. First, that the new regime in China is des- 
perately in earnest and is determined that all citi- 
zens shall understand the principles and objectives of 
Communism and work for them. Those whose minds 
can be changed will be thoroughly and patiently 
drilled, and those whose minds cannot be changed will 
be eliminated. 

Second, for all their earnestness, it seemed to me 
that, except for the party members and the prisoners I 
met in jail, the general public was not thoroughly 
convinced that this new social order would be a purely 
labor-farmer-dominated one. Already, clearly marked 
classes were developing and the resulting social order 
might prove something quite different. 

Third, the Russian-Chinese friendship was a little 
too enthusiastic to be permanent, and the returns ac- 
cruing to Russia from the joint enterprises were al- 
ready speaking louder than words. 

Fourth, the Chinese people still have a strong 
friendship for the American people and are attracted 
by their democratic spirit, even when they criticize 
their political institutions. 

Fifth, the Communist hold on China cannot be 
broken by force of arms, as it has become an ideology 
embodying human rights and values not known be- 
fore. But it can be changed into a real power for incul- 
cating democracy in China, when transformed by an 
all-out Christian approach. 
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INE MONTHS AGO we announced that effective January 1, 1953, we 
would guarantee 500,000 circulation. But in February, 1953, we crossed the 
600,000 mark. 

Even though we are in a position right now to issue a new rate card 
with a 600,000 net-paid guarantee for this year, we do not wish to change 
our rates for 1953 and disturb schedules already planned and budgeted for 
this year. New rates, therefore, based on a guarantee of 600,000 plus will 
not become effective until next year. Incidentally at that time we expect to 
be delivering a substantial bonus in excess of our guarantee. 

What all this adds up to for you is an opportunity to buy an assured 
circulation of at least 600,000 throughout the year 1953 at the lowest rate 
per page per thousand in our history. Our rates per page per thousand have 
been moving consistently downward during the last six years as our circulation 
has doubled. 

All of these circulation gains have come and are coming to us on a 
purely voluntary basis. New readers have been attracted and old readers have 
been renewing enthusiastically because of one thing —the important content 


of the magazine, its originality and its timeliness. 
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Authors’ Taxes: 
Truman, 75%; 
Eisenhower, 25 


Truman's pay for his memoirs 
shrinks fast after taxes. Price is 
almost as big as Eisenhower re- 
ceived for his book. But Truman 
gets to keep only a third as 
much in “take home.” 

Reason: A change in the law, 
signed by Truman, ended the 
“capital gains’ rule that gave 
Eisenhower his break. 


President Eisenhower, as a general, 
did better with his book than Pres- 
ident Truman, as a private citizen, is 
going to do with his book. 

Eisenhower was paid $635,000 for his 
“Crusade in Europe.” A provision of the 
tax laws at that time, 1948, permitted 
this sum to be taxed as a long-term 
“capital gain.” The maximum effective 
rate of tax on that basis was 25 per cent, 
leaving General Eisenhower with $476,- 
250. 

Truman is to be paid a reported $600,- 
000 for his memoirs. The “capital gain” 
provision of tax laws has been changed 
since the Eisenhower sale. Mr. Truman’s 
return, as a result, will be taxed under 
the regular income tax rates. His tax will 
be about $445,319, leaving him a net 
return of $154,681. 

Truman, in selling his memoirs, will 
get some tax advantage not available to 
an ordinary person drawing an ordi- 
nary yearly income. The $600,000 pay- 
ment can, under Section 107 (b) of the 
tax code, be spread over a three-year 
period for tax purposes, assuming that 
Mr. Truman can demonstrate that he 
spent at least 36 months producing his 
book. This should not be difficult, as the 
courts have ruled that the period spent 
gathering material and making notes can 
be included in the production period. 

That will cut the tax to be paid from 
$493,456, which it would be for this 
amount of income in one year, to $445,- 
319. It means a saving of $48,137 for the 
former President. 

Mr. Truman will not be working for a 
regular income in 1953 and 1954, when 
his book will be sold. He did draw 
$100,000 in taxable income in 1952, in 
addition to a $50,000 tax-free expense 
account. So his tax situation for the 
three-year period, assuming that he 
divides the returns from his book into 
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EISENHOWER, 


for his book, got... —_, 
$635,000| > 
Of that, federal taxes took 


$158,750 


Leaving for Eisenhower, 
after taxes, 


$476,250 
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three equal installments of $200,000 
each for tax purposes, will be some- 
thing like this: 

For 1952, his income for tax purposes 
will be computed as $100,000 in salary 
and $200,000 in returns from his forth- 
coming book. That totals $300,000. The 
resulting tax would be $219,272 for the 
year. 

For 1953, his salary as President for 
the first few weeks of the year amounts 
to $5,300. The tax on that and on the 
$200,000 installment from his book will 
come to $142,565 in all, leaving income 
after tax of $62,735. 

For 1954, assuming Mr. Truman earns 
no other income, his tax will be com- 
puted only on the remaining $200,000 
installment for his memoirs. That 
amounts to $132,552 at regular income 
tax rates, leaving income after tax of 
$67,448. 

On this basis, Mr. Truman’s total tax 
bill for the three-year period will amount 
to $494,389, including the tax on his 
salary last year. 

This saving, even so, leaves the tax to 
be paid on Mr. Truman’s book at about 
75 per cent, as compared with a tax of 
25 per cent paid by Mr. Eisenhower on 
approximately the same amount received 
for his “Crusade in Europe.” 

The Truman memoirs, like the Eisen- 
hower memoirs, are to be sold for a lump 
sum, rather than published on a royalty 





Leaving for Truman, 
after taxes, 


$154,681 
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basis. They will cover the period fron 
1935 to 1953, the years Mr. Truma 
spent in Washington as a Senator and « 
President. 

The book, now about half completed, 
is being written by Truman himself. Wil 
liam Hillman, who edited the recent wi: 
ume “Mr. President” about Mr. Truma 
at the White House, is helping in an «i: 
visory capacity, but doing no actu 


writing. 
In the case of the Eisenhower bock 
Treasury Department ruled _ that th 


General’s returns constituted a “capiti 
gain” on this basis: Under the tax law 
that time, a book written by a nonpr 
fessional author could be considered : 
“capital asset” if held for at least st 
months after its completion, and ther 
sold for a lump sum. As such, it cou 
qualify for treatment as a_long-em 
capital gain, on which the maximum lt 
rate at the time was 25 per cent. 

That rule was changed by an ameni: 
ment since passed by Congress, which 
withdrew the special “capital ass 
status from works of amateur author, 
musicians and artists. 

The change, enacted in 1950, ws 
estimated to yield the U.S. Treasit 
nearly 1 million dollars of tax revénit 
Now that change, which Mr. Trumal 
signed into law as President, is about to 
cost him nearly $300,000 in net incom 
from his forthcoming memoirs. 
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WHY TAXPAYERS ARE UNHAPPY 


Biggest Levy in History—Relief Still in Future 


March 15 starts taxpayers 
thinking about the “good old 
days. It's easy to see why, after 
looking at a few figures. 

in 1939, a $10,000 man had 
$9,500 left after taxes. Today, he 
has $7,900, and that is worth 
only $4,100 at present prices. 

The bigger the salary, the 
worse the squeeze. Upper income 
groups now are looking to Re- 
publicans for a break. 


The big question at another tax- 
paying time is this: Are the Repub- 
licans going to be able to reverse a 
20-year trend that has put more and 
more squeeze on the taxpayer? 

Taxpayers over the years, since 1939 
in particular, have been caught in a 
double pincers. On one side, taxes have 
taken a steadily rising proportion of in- 
come. On the other side, rising prices 
have cut into the purchasing power of 
dollars that remained. 

You can see the result in the table on 
page 44. For all except those with highly 
elastic incomes, there has been a loss 
of position. Your approximate place in 
the squeeze can be determined from the 
table. 

Republicans promise that they will 
bring a change. Taxes, if promises are 
fulfilled, will be reduced. Cost of living, 
too, will come down at least moderately. 
More, in that event, will be left over in 
the way of buying power. How much 
more, and who will get most out of any 
reversal of policy, will depend, of course, 
upon how taxes are cut and how much 
prices decline. 

: The great squeeze of New Deal and 

Fair Deal” years was applied to persons 


in income groups of $10,000 a year and. 


more. Tax policies accounted for the 
severity of this squeeze. 

Under $10,000, wage or salary in- 
creases often offset the effect of both tax 
rises and living-cost rises. This was 
Particularly true for organized wage 
earners and for many salaried groups 
that managed to keep up with, or even 
ahead of, the combined effect of rising 
taxes and rising cost of living. 

Taxes put a special crimp in the in- 
comes of groups getting above $10,000 a 
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year. As income rose from that point, the 
tax take grew progressively more severe. 
Also, for persons with $10,000 or more of 
income, because of the rising rate of tax, 
it became very difficult for raises in pay 
to offset the effect of the tax rise. 

A great leveling, as a result, has oc- 
curred in the years between 1939 and 
the present. In this period, the organized- 
worker groups, farmers, and some other 
big groups have moved up relatively in 
the scale of well-being. The persons on 
fixed incomes, the management class, 
the groups of relatively high income, 
have been leveled down by the combi- 
nation of tax bite and living-cost increase. 

A study of the table shows how this 
occurred. 

A $5,000-a-year man, with a wife 
and no children, paid only $80 in federal 
income taxes in 1939. Today, he pays 
$844. Instead of $4,920 after taxes, he 
has $4,156. But on top of this prices are 
up 91.8 per cent from 1939, so his buy- 
ing power after taxes is cut to $2,167. 

A $10,000-a-year man, had more 
than $9,500 left over for buying at 1939 


prices. The $10,000 man this year has 
about $7,900 left. But this $7,900 will 
buy only what $4,100 would have bought 
14 years ago because prices are up 91.8 
per cent since 1939. So the $10,000 
man, who once thought he was pretty 
well off, now is pinched when he tries 
to live in the manner to which he once | 
was accustomed. 

What bothers the $10,000 man even 
more is that getting a raise doesn’t mean 
so much as it once did. If he got a 
10 per cent raise in 1939, he could keep 
most of it. Now, if he gets a pay raise of 
10 per cent, or $1,000 a year, the Gov- 
ernment takes 25.2 per cent and leaves 
him only $748 of the $1,000. 

The squeeze caused by higher taxes 
and higher living costs gets tighter as 
you go up the salary ladder. 

At $25,000 a year, a 10 per cent 
raise is even less attractive. Taxes take 
37.8 per cent of the raise, leaving only 
$1,555 instead of $2,500. 

In 1939, $20,000 went a long way. A 
married couple with that amount of in- 

(Continued on page 44) 


Pays Income Taxes 


Pay $12.5 Billion 


Pay 97.3 Billion 


Pay 95 Billion 


Pay $3.3 Billion 


Pay $2.6 Billion 


$2.8 Billion 
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How Can You 

Increase Office Efficiency 
and Ensure 

Accurate Correspondence? 


... by equipping your executives, 
secretaries, and stenographers 
with their own desk copies of 





Here is one piece of office equipment which 
can guarantee you— 

Correct spelling 

Proper word division 

Precise meanings 

Exact abbreviations 

Preferred pronunciation 

Accurate word usage 


Sound facts about. . 
persons, places, weights, 
measures, monetary units 


Since you and your business are reflected in 





your correspondence, it pays to be accurate. | 
Be sure of correctly spelled, precisely writ- | 
ten letters by equipping each desk in your | 


office with a New Collegiate. 

Your office efficiency can be increased by 
the substantial time saved through having 
this accurate question answerer at the finger 
tips of all your personnel. 


Have your office force acquire the “dic- 
tionary habit” with the best dictionary 
available, a Merriam-Webster. At leading 
stationery, book, and department stores. 





G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY, Publishers 
Dept. 119, Springfield 2, Mass. 


Please send us additional information about 
Wesstrer’s New Coutveciate Dictionary with 
cost information for equipping our entire staff: 


Title. 





Name 





Company. 








Street 





EE -Zone.......... State............. 
Our office would require.................... dictionaries. 





From $5 to $12.50, depending on binding. 
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come had $18,411 left after taxes. Now, 
taxes leave only $14,544. Even that still 
looks like a good income until it is 
measured against 1953 living costs. What 
is shown then is that the $14,544 of 
today will buy only what $7,583 would 
have bought in 1939. 

Incomes of $50,000 a year and above, 
once the goal of almost every executive, 
don’t look as good under present tax 
rates. To a $50,000 man, for example, a 
10 per cent raise actually turns out to be 
little more than a 4 per cent raise. The 
Government takes 59.2 per cent of it— 
$2,962—and leaves the man with only 
$2,038. An executive making $100,000 
a year, when raised 10 per cent, turns 
67.5 per cent of his raise over to the Gov- 
ernment in taxes. At $250,000, the tax 
bite is 81 per cent. 

The buying power of incomes of 
$50,000 and more, as shown in the table, 
also has been hit hard by higher taxes 
and rising living costs since 1939. 

In looking about for a way to re- 
verse the trend of higher taxes, Repub- 
licans are finding that the bulk of income 
is in the lower brackets. For that reason 
a tax cut affecting the millions of people 
in the lower income groups would be the 
costliest to the Government in loss of 
revenue. 

A tew figures show where the tax 
burden lies, and why Republicans are 
finding that there is a limit on how 
much they can cut taxes in the lower 
brackets. 

Income taxes, from individuals, are 
expected to produce 33.5 billion dollars 
in the year ending June 30, 1953. Of 
that amount 37.3 per cent, or 12.5 bil- 
lion dollars, will come from taxpayers 
earning less than $5,000 a year. In- 
comes of $5,000 to $10,000 will bring 
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in another 7.3 billion dollars, or 21.8 pe 
cent. 

Together the taxpayers making leg 
than $10,000 will account for nearly 2 
billion dollars of income tax, or 3 dollars 
of every 5 to be collected. 

Incomes of $10,000 to $50,000, op 
the other hand, will produce 24.8 pe 
cent of the total—8.3 billion dollars- 
while the really big income groups 
those with incomes above $50,000, will 
pay only 16.1 per cent, or a total of 54 
billion dollars. 

What the Republicans are learning 
from a study of these figures, is that the 
lower brackets are the real reveny 
producers for the Government, and that 
moderate tax cuts for people earning 
$10,000 and more will not cut very deeply 
into the Government’s total tax take, 

Effects of a cut. There is a growing 
feeling, too, among the Republicans 
who want to cut taxes, that the higher 
brackets have been taxed about as much 
as they can stand. It is argued that a cut 
will have these beneficial effects: 





More money will be available 
for investment, which, in tun, 
should stimulate interest in new 


business ventures. It is the invest- 
ment group that has been hit hard- 
est by high taxes. Savings by in- 
dividuals, too, should show an in- 
crease. 

Salary increases will mean more, 
once taxes are lowered. This is 
especially true in the income groups 
of $10,000 and over, where taxes 
now take a big chunk of every 
raise. 

There will be less pressure on em- 
ployers for indirect raises outside 
the tax system, such as insurance 
benefits, stock-option plans, ete. 
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-Sanderson in the News-Sentinel, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 


‘WHITE HOUSE GOLF GAME’ 


When Republicans get around to cut- 
ting taxes, whether it is next year or 
sooner, they are expected to resist the 
pressure to concentrate on the lower 
income brackets. As things stand now, 
personal income-tax rates are scheduled 
to drop automatically about 10 per 
cent for most taxpayers next January 1. 
Persons in top income brackets get 
smaller percentage cuts, but even a small 
percentage cut in the top brackets can 
mean substantial savings to the individ- 
uals affected. 

Such a cut will merely put taxes back 
where they were in 1950, but it will add 
considerably to the purchasing power of 
a lot of people with incomes of $10,000 
and more, especially if living costs con- 
tinue to decline. 
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—Justus in the Minneapolis Star 


‘FIRST TEST OF STRENGTH’ 
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Pamper Your Perishable’ Products 
-Ship Them in Gaylord Boxes 


“Perishable” or fragile, whatever your 
product, the extra protection of 
Gaylord Boxes can help assure safe, 
undamaged arrival—whether you 
ship by land, sea or air. 


Gaylord’s Research and Engineering 
Division is always at your service. For 
information and helpful advice on 

the latest in packaging developments ‘ 





for your industry, consult the sales 


Their unseen quality gives you 
an extra margin of safety. 


office nearest you. It’s listed in the 
classified pages of your phone book. 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 


General Offices: ST. LOUIS * Sales Offices Coast-to-Coast 
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CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES FOLDING CARTONS + KRAFT BAGS AND SACKS « KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 
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How good an American ally is France? 

That country is the keystone of Western de- 
fenses in Europe. But its Cabinets are unstable. 
Also, 1 French voter in 4 votes Communist. 
They act more afraid of Germany than of Soviet 
Russia. If war comes, the question is: Will the 


French people fight? 


Q What is the long-range view of the 
relations between the United States and 
France, Mr. Aron? 

A I would say it is a marriage. Every- 
body is convinced that it is there to stay. 
There is, of course, the trouble of living 
together in a difficult world with differ- 
ent backgrounds and psychology, with 
not exactly the same interpretation of 
world events. But I would say that with 
the exception of the Communists the 
large majority of the French are now con- 
vinced that we are allied with the 
United States, for better or for worse. On 
this point I would say there is almost 
unanimity. If you listen to the man in the 
street you can hear all sorts of unpleasant 
remarks about American soldiers, Ameri- 
can tourists, just as you would hear in the 
States all kinds of unpleasant remarks 
about the French reluctance to work, and 
this and that. But you must not be too 
disturbed about that sort of thing. 

Q Do the French think that we want 
to rearm too. fast? 

A They think that the threat of a di- 
rect Russian aggression is not so grave 
as you do here. They believe that the 
Russian threat is real, but that it is a 
long-term threat, partly political, partly 
economic, partly social and partly mili- 
tary— 

Q That is for Europe, you mean? 

A Europe, yes. For Asia it is a differ- 
ent proposition because in Asia you have 
a war in Koyea and you have another war 
in Indochina. You are already engaged 
in a limited war with Soviet Russia’s satel- 
lites. But we in Europe believe that 
this sort of marginal war can go on for 
some time without becoming a general 
war, because Europe has the impression 
that Moscow doesn’t want a general war 
for some years to come. So people’ be- 
lieve that a certain degree of rearma- 
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“WAR III’—WOULD FRANCE FIGHT? 


Paris Editor Says Yes, but U.S. Must Carry Ball 


view took place while he was in Washington. E 


ment is necessary, but a too great insist- 
ence, making a special point of rearma- 
ment, would create other dangers in the 
social and psychological field. 

Now, another question is the European 
Defense Community, and on that there 
are all sorts of opinion in France, be- 
cause there are two difficult questions 
which are now linked together, and, in 
my opinion, with great detriment. One 
is German rearmament; the second is 
the political unity of Europe. The of- 
ficial policy of the American Govern- 
ment is to put both of those questions 
together and to insist not only on getting 
German troops, which is one proposi- 
tion, but on getting the political unity 
of Europe. 

Q There are some questions that peo- 
ple in this country would like to have 
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' Here is a frank discussion of France and her 
attitude toward America by Raymond Aron, a 
contributing writer of Figaro, France’s largest 
morning newspaper. Aron, whose editorials _ 
appear on page 1 of Figaro, is a frequent visi- 
tor in the United States. The following inter- 
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some real answers to. For instance, peo 
ple here have been told that France js 
tired from the last war and has suffered 
so much as a result of the war and the oc 
cupation that the so-called will to figh 
doesn’t exist. Would you say that is true, 
or not? 

A I would not say that is true. In any 
case, I don’t believe that anybody can 
put a judgment on such a moral question. 
You would never know the real answer, 

I would try to answer it this way:. If we 
take the case of the French Army in 
Indochina, I think there is feeling among 
all observers, including American, that 
the French Army is fighting well. True, 
the French Army in Indochina is a pro 
fessional army and not an army of cor 
scripts. But, still, in any army the deci 
sive element is the officer corps, and, if 
the professional officers are good soldies 
in Indochina in a terrible and unpopular 
war, I see no reason why those same mea 
wouldn’t be good officers in Europe for 
the defense of French soil. 

Now, what of the French conscripts? | 
have heard from officers that the French 
conscripts today are more easy to handle 
than they were before the war. The 
known facts seem to me to justify a rev 
sonable optimism. 

Of course, the main idea of the French 
is to avoid the third war, which, I think, 
is also your view. For it is clear to any 
people in Europe, including Britain, the 
third war means catastrophe. There is 
the fundamental difference between the 
psychology of the United States and Ev 
rope. You think that the third war would 
be awful, but you hope to win it- 
win it decisively. The people of Europe 
know that in case of a third war there 
would be no victory for them because the 
destruction would be such that it would 

(Continued on page 48) 
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"It’s like having extra 
personnel without adding 
to the payroll.” 








"Ht’s like 
getting the same pay 
for less work.” 
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be actually a defeat. It does not meq 
that we would not fight if we had to. By 
we have the hope to avoid the third wy 
which seems to me perfectly natural, 

Q Why is it that we hear over hen 
that people of Europe are less apprehen, 
sive about Russia than we are? 

A That is true, and I think there ay 
two main reasons. 

The first one is that the leading pe. 
ple are inclined to think most in terms ¢ 
war. The French before World War | 
had the feeling of being the leading an 
responsible people in any war againg 
Germany. Now, in spite of the fact thy 
you are far away from the Russians, yq 
are morally and psychologically the front 
line because you have become the leade 
of the free world. 

The leader has always had the feeling 
of being threatened. He must assume th 
responsibility. Therefore, my first a 
swer would be that because you are th 
leading power you are most afraid of wa 
because you take it as your responsibil. 
ty and it would be your war. 

The second reason is that the peopk 
of Europe have had a greater experience 
of living under a threat than you have 
The new thing for you is to discover that 
you are no longer an island. You had th 
feeling of being far away from the prob 
lems of the world just 14 years ago befor 
the second World War. But now yo 
have discovered that the normal state o 
mankind is trouble, the normal state of 
a great power is the threat of war. Sv 
you give to other people, from time tv 
time, the impression of being a little bit 
too excited about the threat, which is 
real, but which might be a_long-tem 
threat. 

Q Then the difference does not aris 
in a difference between the United 
States and France as far as Russia's it 
tentions are concerned? 

A Oh, no. The French do not believe 
that the Russians will start intentionally 
the third war, and perhaps there, to, 
you share this skepticism about Russi 
starting a third world war intentionally. 
Then the French think it is difficult to 
conceive of any incident which would 
provoke the third war without an inter 
tion on either side—that the third worl 
war will probably not begin by accident. 
We take it very seriously, you see-We 
know that war is a threat, but we dont 
believe it is so immediate. 

Q Another question is that on Euro 
pean unity. One view is that France 5 
not willing to merge in any way with 
Germans, and the other is that France 5 
willing—witness the Schumann Plan 
these other plans—to become united 
with Germany. Those two contradic 
tory currents are constantly being & 
ploited here. What is the value of each 
of them? 
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A There is an element of truth in both 
views. If we take the official policy of the 
French Government, the French Govern- 
ment is more in favor of European unity 
than any other government in Europe— 
we took the initiative of the Council of 
Europe, we took the initiative of the Eu- 
ropean Army and also the political feder- 
ation now under discussion. 

On the other side, there remains an 
anxiety over the Germans, and some 
Frenchmen are afraid that the federation 
of continental Europe would be domi- 
nated by the Germans if we were tied into 
this federation with only Germany, Italy 
and the Benelux countries. So there are 
many Frenchmen who are in favor of 
working with the Germans, but who are 
afraid of the political federation in the 
strong sense of the word, because it 
means that Britain is not in. 

Some of the so-called nationalists— 
the De Gaullists, for instance—would be 
quite ready to co-operate with the Ger- 
mans, but without abandoning French 
sovereignty in favor of a federation, I 
see three groups. First, the Frenchmen 
who are in favor of European unity on 
the condition that Britain is in. These, I 
would say, are mostly the Socialists. 
Then, the Frenchmen who are in favor of 
a loose confederation. They, I would say, 
are more on the right. And then there is 
the Government policy itself, which is 
ready to accept the experiment of fusion 
with the Germans in a federation with- 
out Britain. 

The result of these contradictory feel- 
ings is that French politics looks a bit 
doubtful, dubious and ambiguous from 
the outside. But that springs largely’ from 
the situation, because to ask the French 
to accept a federation with the Germans 
without Britain is quite extraordinary, if 
you look at.the’ situation objectively. Less 


than 10 years ago we were still fighting _ 


the Germans, who have been our enemies 
for centuries—and all of a sudden you 
expect the French people to accept an 
amy in which there will be Germans 
and Frenchmen together. Maybe it will 
work, 

But what is surprising is the achieve- 
ment which has already come about, 
and not the reluctance of some French- 
men, if you look at this problem real- 
istically. . 

Q You don’t think there is much senti- 
ment for supergovernment? 

A There is a school of thought. 

Q But it is not very dominant, is it? 

A It is quite dominant in the Govern- 
ment. 

Q You mean to say there are people in 

Government who are willing to give 
up their French nationality, their French 
tradition and so forth for a new govern- 
ment? 


(Continued on page 50) 
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Rubber-tired tractor speeds 
Atomic plant expansion 


herever you see large-scale indus- 

trial or governmental construction 
under way, you’re apt to see the 19 
m.p.h, Tournatractor hard at work... 
clearing, grading, pushing or pulling 
other equipment. This versatile Le- 
Tourneau tractor saves time and man- 
power on a wide variety of general 
building tasks. Owners say its speed — 
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Tournatractor drives any- 

where at speeds to 19 m.p.h, 
made possible by 4-wheel drive on rubber 
and safe, easy electric controls — cuts 
days, weeks, from tight work schedules! 


Moves 21/2 yds. per load 


Photo above shows Tournatractor with 
bulldozer blade doing preliminary grad- 
ing for the construction of a new 
Atomic Energy plant in South Carolina. 
With 186 h.p. thrust on low-pressure 
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Peoria, Illinois 






tires, rig easily moves 2!/,-yd. load of 
sandy clay in 2nd gear (3.7 m.p.h.). 
Down-pressure attachment on blade lets 
operator slice through hard material 
... helps hold blade steady for smooth, 
level dozing. 


Tournatractor pays off in other ways, 
too. By rolling over abrasive materials 
on big low-pressure tires (instead of 
grinding through them as with crawler 
tracks) maintenance and repairs are 
minimized. Operator uses fingertip elec- 
tric controls, constant-mesh transmis- 
sion, and big 4-wheel air brakes for 
faster, easier operation. 


Goes anywhere, does 
scattered jobs 


Tournatractor’s unusual go-anywhere 
mobility lets owners handle scattered 
jobs at lowest cost .. . without the de- 
lay and expense of trailer-loading and 
hauling. Unit drives anywhere — across 
RR tracks, over curb or blacktop — 
without damage. 


Investigate the money-saving potential 
of this modern, high-speed tool for your 
work. See your LeTourneau Distributor 
for all the facts. ; 
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Railroad signals have come a long way from the time when a 
colored ball hoisted to the top of a pole signaled that the track ahead 
was clear. Today, trains run more than 2,000,000 miles every day on 
American railroads, under the world’s most complete, most effective 


and safest system of traffic control. 









; . - — — 
Basic in this traffic control is the automatic 
block signal system by means of which a 
train in a “block” or section of track reports 
its presence to all approaching trains. This 
is done automatically through electrical oper- 
ation of signals which tells the engineers of 
other trains whether to stop, to proceed with 
caution, or to go ahead. 





The way trains are directed through great 
terminals is another modern marvel. Lights 
on a map tell the operator the position of 
every train. Through his control board he 
lines up signals and switches which are so 
“interlocked” as to make it impossible to set 
up conflicting routes as trains are guided 
automatically through the maze of terminal 
tracks. 






, 4 
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On sections of line equipped with Central- 
ized Traffic Control, all trains automatically 
report their exact positions and movements 
through lights on a map on a central control 
board. By moving little levers on this board 
an operator can set signals and throw 
switches that govern the movement of trains 
as far away as 200 miles. 





On some lines of exceptionally heavy traffic, 
signals inside the locomotive cab, itself, pro- 
vide the engineer and fireman with constant 
information about changing traffic condi- 
tions ahead. And, supplementing all these 
means of automatic signaling is the radio or 
induction train telephone by which conversa- 
tions are carried on between trains and sta- 
tions, and between train and train. 


The great improvements in “calling the signals” on America’s railroads are 
typical of the progress from research which benefits not just the railroads, 
themselves, but all of us in a nation whose production rolls on rails of steel. 


Association oF American Raitroans 
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WASHINGTON 6, D.C 
You'll enjoy THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC. 
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A No. They will certainly not give oa 
their French tradition, nor will they giy 
up their French citizenship. But the — 
would accept a transfer to a Europea — ™ 
government of a certain number of pow- 
no 





ers or functions which have been trad. 
tionally national. 

Q Isn't that the meaning of the Schy. de 
mann Plan? 

A Yes, it is, but in coal and steel th & . 
question is not so decisive. People ar — ' 
quite willing to make many conces 


sions on coal and steel which they ar 2 
not willing to make in the case of th — 
Army. rs 
Q The parallel they use here in th e 
United States is that we did not have 
seven states composed wholly of English, . 
three states of French, three states ¢ | ™ 
Germans, and so on. We had them mixed : 
up already— 7 
A Yes. And I would try to indicate an. . 
other thing, in the case of Italy. In the 2 
European Army there is the integration y 
of logistics, but Italy would not be fight. ’ 
ing in the same theater of operations, | 
There is a rule in the European Defens . 
Community that there must be, in each J 
Army corps, divisions of different nation- - 
alities, but how can you do it for the 
Italian front? Would you have to send : 


German and French divisions in order to 
have the mixture inside the Army corps’ E 
You know, the six powers thrown in to- 
gether are really not a good geographical 
unit because Italy belongs to the Medi- C 
terranean zone and France and Ger 
many to another. 

Q Have you written in favor of th J ,, 
European Defense Army? 

A I was in favor of German rearme- 
ment even before ’50. I was the first 
Frenchman to come out for that position J 
In *45, I wrote in favor of German te 
construction, and in *49 and °50 I wrote f 
in favor of rearming the Germans, But! ti 
also have many objections to the particv- . 
lar form of the European Defense Com ff 
munity. h 

I, personally, believe that it is a mis- 
take of the American policy to put to ‘ 
gether the two ideas of German rearma t 
ment and European Defense Commv- 
nity. I think that it is a grave error to 9 
on as the American Government is doing 
now, saying there is no alternative 
the European Defense Army, because, 
if the European Defense treaty is not 
ratified, we will find an alternative 
Everybody knows that. So to put the 
question of the European Defense Com- 
munity as being decisive for the entire 
Western alliance might be dangerous 
because, if something might fail in the 
case of EDC, we shall have created the 
impression of defeat, which is not neces 
sary. 

Q Another question that concerns e 
erybody is how it is you happen to have 
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so many Communists in your Govern- 
ment and don’t get rid of them? 

A Among the population, perhaps, but 
not in the Government. 

Q You have them in the Parliament, 
don’t you? 

A Yes. 

Q What percentage of the Parliament 
is Communist? 

A Among the people who vote, it is 
95 per cent. Among the registered elec- 
tors, it is 20 per cent, and in the Parlia- 
ment it is one sixth, about 100 out of 
600. 

Q We wonder how you can have so 
many Communists and not make a fuss, 
when we raise such a fuss about just one 
Communist here— 

A When you have so many Commu- 
nists you cannot get so excited about 
every one of them. One way of solving 
your problems, perhaps, is to have a few 
more Communists. 

Q Are you planning to do anything 
about the 100? 

A What can we do? We have already 
achieved two or three important things. 
First, we have almost isolated the Com- 
munists in the French nation in the 
sense that they are no longer playing a 
trusted role in the French Parliament. 
Everybody knows that they are on the 
outside, 

Q Did you kick any of them out of the 
Government? 

A Yes, we got rid of lots of them in 
responsible positions in the Administra- 
tion. We try to purge the civil service, 
especially the key positions and the im- 
portant jobs. 

Q Do you have a McCarthy over 
there to do that? 

A No, no. We do it without so much 
fuss. We are an old nation which is used 
to all sorts of problems in our Govern: 
ment. This is not the first time that the 
French nation has been divided. This 
has gone on for centuries. 

Q In the last few years you have 
gradually gotten the Communists out of 
the Government? 

A Yes. Now, why is it that there are 
so many voting for the Communists? 
First, there are some people on the 
Right side who find that it is not with- 
out its advantages, because it feeds the 
strength of the Right wing—because - if 
these people did not vote for the Com- 
munists they would vote for the Socialists 
who would then be much stronger. 
The result of the Communist strength 
is to increase the conservative forces 
inside France by splitting the Left. It 
weakens the Left and strengthens the 
Right. 

Then, too, you must not forget that 
the majority of Frenchmen who vote for 
the Communists are voting out of a need 

(Continued on page 52) 
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eethe truck that makes room for itself-and 
money for you...! 


Here’s a brand new stand up truck, built for (and by) people who know 
that quality machines always pay off in longer life, greater production, 


2000-lb. capacity, electric power, 60-inch turning radius and 360-degree 
steering—the STOWAY is the answer to materials handling men who 
demand a quality truck for close-quarter work. 
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the headaches out of L.C.L. handling, the bottlenecks out of cluttered 
terminals and warehouses. 
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A tire manufacturer which has long 
used Reports in the selection of 
sales personnel wrote us as follows 
on the value of 


Personnel Selection Reports 


“We have learned that an experi- 
enced investigating agency, such as 
yours, can give us a far better 
knowledge of the applicant than 
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own investigation.” 





These reports are based on the most 
dependable method of investigation 
— interviews with logical sources by 
skilled investigators. 
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of protest, not because they believe in 
Soviet Russia or because they are in 
favor of an ultimate Communist victory 
in the world. They are Left Socialists 
who are dissatisfied with the Left parties 
and believe that the Communist Party is 
the party of the Left—the party of the 
working class. b 

Q Do you suppose some of them vote 
Communist because they would like 
higher wages? 

A That is a part of the story, but only 
a limited part. The fundamental factor 
in any society is a simple question: 
Have the people the impression that 
they can see their aims attained in- 
side the cadre of their present society, 
or are they so dissatisfied with the pres- 
ent regime that they believe a sort 
of rupture is necessary? The material 
standard of living has something to 
do with that, but it is only part of the 
story. . 

I would add that Frenchmen like to 
be revolutionary, you know. It’s fashion- 
able to be “Lett”; it’s fashionable to be 
“against.” The French dislike to be in 
favor of what exists. So the revolutionary 
attitude is not new. 

The number of Communist voters is 
not a decisive element in the picture, 
anyway. The decisive element is the 
hard core of the few thousands inside 
the party. That is more important than 
to look at the figure of the Communist 
electorate. After all, L’Humanité, the 
official paper of the Communist Party 
in France, has lost two thirds of its read- 
ers in the past five years. 

Q What is it down to now? 

A It is less than 200,000 now. I think 
it is about 160,000. 

Q Will this recent move on “offshore 
procurement” be very helpful to the 
French budget? 

A I think that “offshore procurement” 
is a much better way to put dollars at the 
disposal of Europe. 

Q What do you understand as off- 
shore procurement? 

A Buying by the American Govern- 
ment of materials produced by Euro- 
pean industry. 

Q The factories will be in France? 

A In France, or Italy or Britain. It 
avoids the impression to the American 
taxpayer of giving money away to an- 
other government. At the same time it 
avoids giving the European government 
the humiliating feeling of being a sub- 
sidized nation. 

Q How long do you think Premier 
Mayer will stay in power? 

A I would answer this way: If you 
ask me, will he stay for three years, I 
would answer, “No.” If you ask if he will 
stay two years. I would say, “No.” If you 
say one year, I would answer, “It would 
be a great achievement.” 
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Every system has its weak points, Ty 
weakness of the French system is th 
difficulty in knowing how long a Govern, 
ment will last. Nobody can know. 

Q Don’t the people feel uneasy wha 
they don’t know who their leader will }, 
from month to month? 

A I don't think so. We are used 4 
carrying on without government. | thi} 
it is a great weakness. But the peop} 
have given up the habit of taking ty 
tragically a Government crisis, becauy 
although the Government is unstabk 
the civil service is extremely stable, as; 
the political personnel. 

While we are going from one Govern, 
ment to another, two thirds of tk 
ministers remain the same. We have ha 
only two Foreign Ministers, for 
ample, since the end of the war—Biday| 
and Schumann. And both belong to ti 
same party. 

Q So that all these changes in leade. 
ship mean a change in policy rather tha 
a change in program? 

A I would say it is a change in pe. 
sonality and a change in the delica 
balance of forces between the differai 
splinter groups. There is a sort of subtk 
shifting from a little bit to the Left to: 
little bit to the Right, but there is w 
fundamental change. 

I don’t think it is a good system, pe: 
sonally, but I think it is not so terribk 
as is commonly reported. 

Q How do you feel about our chang 
over here? Do you think we made tw 
much fuss over a change of Administ: 
tion? 

A If I may answer frankly the in 
pression in Europe is that you always 
make a little too much fuss about even: 
thing. 

In the case of your present change o 
Administration, however, seriously spea 
ing, we feel that you had every rigit 
to make a fuss because this was tle 
first time in 20 years that you hav 
had such a change. You were getting 
bored with the Democratic Administ: 
tion, so that something new would ke 
welcome in that it would make a di 
ferent kind of news for you, anywa’. 
But the practical question in Paris &: 
Is a new Administration going to meal 
a new foreign policy or only a nev 
vocabulary—new words, a new style and 
so forth? 

Q Have you figured out the answer'0 
that? 

A No. But I finished my first article 
from Washington the other day with 
this sentence: 

“Washington has a new face, but the 
world has remained the same.” 

I think the Republicans will Jeam tht 
it is easier to change the ambassadors 
than to change the countries to which 
they are sent. 
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a buy. You can help your catalog achieve its purpose 


For motor cars—or any consumer product—an attrac- 


by selecting one of Champion's custom-coated papers. 


These fine papers fold beautifully and reproduce 


halftones with brilliant clarity. They are outstanding 


papers... ideally suited for catalogs and brochures. 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 


District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, 


St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San Francisco. 


TRADE- MARK 


Symbol of Quality 


WH “EVER YOUR PAPER PROBLEM... ; A CHALE EMCEE TO. CHAMPLON 











No Power House on 





Every Home is Ff 
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A Big Part of the 
Answer is Right Here: 


T’S THE POWER TRANSFORMER that maka 

it possible for one power house to serv. 
a wide area efficiently. This is most im 
portant in keeping electric rates low, 


That’s why this Allis-Chalmers powgl 
transformer is so vital a link in the whol 
amazing system of electric service. Iti 
the key tosending electricity long distane 
inexpensively. 


Its job is to step up the comparatively 
low voltage generated by the power hot 
—to super high voltage. That’s the king 
needed for efficient flow on the le 
distance power lines you see winging from 
tower to tower across the countryside, 


Today, thousands of Allis-Chalmey 
power transformers boost electricity fm 
long distance travel in every direction=) 
making it available for distribution} 
through local power lines to your ait, 
suburban or rural area. } 





{ 
In addition to this type of transforma, 
Allis-Chalmers makes thestep-down trait 
formers that reduce voltage for industrial 
and home use—the turbine-generatom 
that start electricity on its way to you & 
and the circuit breakers and switchgew 
that keep electrical power under contro. 


GENERAL MACHINERY DIVISION 
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oduce More—Have More—LIVE BETTER! 
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You may step a merry mile... or inhale 
the clean salt air from the comfort of your deck chair... 
you may linger over sumptuous meals 
prepared by internationally trained chefs... 
you may relax in peace or dance the evenings through. 
Aboard a Cunarder your voyage 
to Europe is a brilliant holiday in itself, 
to be enjoyed to the utmost! 
You live awhile in a festive world apart... 
a world which, in both senses 
of the word, transports you. 
Here you discover gaiety 
comfort and relaxation such as 


no other form of travel provides. 


y, 
See your Cunard-authorized Travel Agent 4 


about your “Coronation Year” sailing. f : . “a 
a ee 


No wonder more people prefer | 


CUNARD 








QUEEN ELIZABETH « QUEEN MARY e MAURETANIA ¢ CARONIA e BRITANNIC e MEDIA ¢ PARTHIA 


FRANCONIA e SCYTHIA e SAMARIA ¢ ASCANIA 














We’ve Been Asked: 
1s YOUR TAX RETURN AUDITED? 








¢ The Treasury is pushing its campaign to collect 
more unpaid taxes. 


® More than 2 billion dollars in undeclared taxes is 
expected to be recovered this year. 


¢ But many income tax returns get only slight atten- 
tion from auditors in collectors’ offices. 


Now that final income tax returns for exemptions. Has all income from divi- 
1952 are being made out, many dends, interest and other sources been 
people are wondering: What is the reported? Were some medical deductions 
chance of my return being audited? not allowable? And were travel expenses 

The chance, as an average, is about one for business purposes? 

in 20. That means that only about 5 per 7 

cent of the 55 million individual tax ree ow do they go about checking a 

turns filed will get a close checking. return? 

However, if your 1952 income was small, There are several ways. Sometimes the 

your chance of escaping an audit is whole thing is done by correspondence. 

greater; but, if you had a large income, More often a taxpayer is asked to come 

\ the likelihood of a check increases. in, bringing his records, for a check. Or 

the agent may go to the home or place of 

If you have income of, say, $15,000, business of the taxpayer. In some cases, 
what is the chance of an audit? checks are made through banks or other 

Here are the latest figures on auditing Places. But the burden of proof is on the 

of returns of various income groups, ‘taxpayer. 

though there is some variation from one 

tax district to another: Of tax returns S¥YPPOse you can’t produce records? 

showing only nonbusiness income (ad- Theoretically, the Government can dis- 

justed gross income) of less than $10,000, allow a tax deduction that cannot be 
about 3 per cent are set aside for close proved by a receipt, canceled check or 
checks; from $10,000 to $50,000, about similar evidence. But, if a claimed de- 

15 per cent. All returns listing income of duction seems reasonable and the tax- 

$50,000 or over are audited on a bien- payer convinces the agent that it is 

nial basis. That is, a taxpayer with that legitimate, the deduction usually is al- 
income has his returns audited every two lowed. Or the amount claimed may be 
years, covering two years’ returns. reduced. 





Where the income of an individual is What about honest errors? 
entirely or partly from a business enter- These mistakes, such as arithmetic er- 
prise, his chance of having his return rors, usually are easily adjusted, with 
checked is greater. Here, the figures are: _ the taxpayer making up the extra amount 
under $10,000, 10 per cent; from $10,- with 6 per cent interest. If overpayment 
000 to $30,000, 50 per cent, or one out is found, there is a refund. 
of two; all business returns over $30,000 
are assigned for auditing. Will you know about it if your return 
, comes up for audit? 
Do other returns get any checking? Usually you will. For in most cases the tax 
Yes. The principal items of all returns. collector's office gets in touch with the tax- 
are checked for mathematical error. Also, payer either by mail or personal call. But 
many of them get a quick glance, to see just because you have heard nothing 
that nothing seems to be out of order. about your returns for 1950 or 1951 does 
Withholding statements sent in by em- not mean that you may not hear from 
Ployers and other information returns them later. Checking of tax returns some- 
are matched with income tax returns. times runs two or three years behind time. 
And agents of the Bureau of Internal ; 
Revenue make spot checks of returns, A taxpayer thus cannot be sure, when 
big and little, selected at random. filing his return, whether it will come in 
for a thorough going-over. But he does 
What do they look for in auditing a not have to accept the decision of a tax 
return? auditor. He can appeal to the auditor’s 
Many things, in addition to arithmetic chief, then to the appellate division of 
errors. Auditors raise questions if deduc- the district commissioner's office, to the 
tions seem out of proportion for the size U.S. Tax Court and, finally, to the U.S. 
of income. They also check closely on Supreme Court. 
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Pr the wauawal a Television! 
‘ Thi Sunday. 15)? 


The Last Night of Don Juan 

—Edmond Rostand’s whimsical 

play about Don Juan’s last 
: night on earth—before going to 
P purgatory. 





This SWnAAU 10.1 


A Visit to the Metropolitan 
Museum —William Kappel, 
world-renowned pianist, plays 
on an ancient, rare piano in the 
Metropolitan collection. 
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AMF Automatic Loader— 
See the ingenious device that 
makes rapid, continuous fire 
possible for Army and Navy 
weapons! 
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American MAcHINE & Founpry CoMPANY 
Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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INE TO FIVE is a breeze for this 
young executive—with never a 
letdown in between. Why? 

One reason is that his chair works 
with him, keeps his body “‘at ease,” 
his mind “‘at attention” all day, helps 
him to make full use of time, the most 
critical factor in business today. 

The secret —revolutionary “‘time- 
engineered”’ innovations which help 
correct bad posture and provide day- 
long comfort. It is virtually impos- 
sible not to sit right and feel better 
in this handsome Shaw-Walker 
Correct Seating Chair. 

And there are other models of 
this Correct Seating Chair “‘time- 
engineered”’ specifically to fit various 
typesof jobs and workers—to increase 












‘ “Built Like a 
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productivity of the entire office staff. 
But this is only one of the ways we 
can help speed your office work. 
Since 1899, Shaw- Walker research 
has developed close to 4000 time- 
savers — desks, chairs, Fire- Files, 
filing cabinets, loose-leaf and payroll 








systems—everything for the office 
except machines. 

So when modernizing or setting up 
a new office, why not put ‘‘time-engi- 
neering’ to work? Use Shaw- Walker 
throughout and make the most of 
every minute, every working day. 





Revolutionary chair-arm 
design permits free move- 
ment and provides 


refreshing relaxation. a 


Slope of seat compels user 
to slide back and sit in a 


healthy, relaxed position. 4. 


Beautiful distinctive 
styling enriches office 
appearance, improves 
employee morale. 












> _7 Convex-curve back 
support...lets spine 
relax without slumping. 


Revolutionary torm-fitting 
/ cross-rail relieves harmful 
pressure on coccyx. 


_7— Correct height and proper 
tension assure maximum 
leg comfort, freedom from 
pressure on popliteal 
arteries. 
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GHAW-WALKER 











The booklet, ‘‘Time and Office Work,"’ is packed with ideas for stretching 
office time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered ’’office systems 
and equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on 
business letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 7, Michigan. 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 
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FROM THE CAPITALS OF THE WORLD 


MOSCOW....PEIPING....TEHERAN....SANTIAGO..e6 








>> It's to take world Communism a long time to recover from Stalin's death. It 
may never be the same again. It has never had a shock quite like this before. 
Now, as Communist leaders around the globe try to look ahead..... : 
Soviet weakness worries them. RussSia=-plus-Stalin seemed to be invincible. 
Russia=-minus-Stalin is a question mark, source of confusion and uncertainty. 
U.S. power, by contrast, looks bigger and steadier than it did. There is 
fear of what U.S. will do now, fear U.S. may take advantage of Stalin's death. 
It's a time for a pause in Communist aggression, time to shift to a wary 
defensive. World Communism will have to wait for the dust to settle in Moscow. 








>> To appraise effect of Stalin's death on spots where the tension is..... 
Korea: Chinese Communists may possibly be more interested in truce now. 
Indochina: All-out aid to Communists by Peiping is a receding prospect. 
Burma: Chance of Chinese Communist intervention is less likely, at least for 
awhile, despite opportunity created by Burmese-Nationalist Chinese row. 
Iran's Communists will be handicapped by confusion in Moscow. 
Communist Squeeze on Berlin may now be subject to review as new bosses take 
over in Soviet Russia. Drastic moves are at least unlikely for time being. 











>> Then, at other points of Communist pressure around the world..... 


ce Vienna is turning increasingly anti-Communist, recent elections show. 

- Balkans are a weak spot for Moscow. YugosSlav-Greek-Turkish pact, signed 
gi- just before Stalin's death, may look attractive to Communist Bulgaria, Albania. 
er Cairo, after choosing trade deal with East Germany in preference to better 


of 





deal with West Germany, may find East German deliveries uncertain now. 

In Rome, Italjan Communists can only figure Stalin's death as a blow to 
their morale on the eve of crucial Italian elections. In Paris, Communist Party 
was in a slump before Stalin's death. Recovery will now be harder, slower. 

In New Delhi, eyes are focused on Communist China more than on Russia. No 
Sign, though, of India's turning against China. Signs still point the other way. 





>> All the odds are that the confusion in Moscow after Stalin's death will be 
reflected and magnified in the Communist outposts far from headquarters. 
Instructions from Malenkov may not carry the same weight Stalin's did. 
Major decisions may be delayed. Malenkov has rivals to deal with. 
Policy fights are to be expected. There probably will be differences 
among Moscow rivals on Korea, Indochina, Berlin, all the rest. Local Communists, 
at the same time, have their own ideas, will now see a chance to call the turn. 
Moscow struggle for power with Malenkov the target, will be duplicated in 
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all satellite capitals, in Communist Party headquarters everywhere. Moscow 
Stooges, that is, will now be less sure of themselves, less able to order local 
Communists around, uncertain of their own future with a new Kremlin boss. For 
anti-Moscow Communists, it means an opportunity to gain at stooges’ expense. 
Recall to Moscow faces some key Soviet representatives abroad. Recall will 
be for consultation, perhaps new instructions, perhaps also for a purge. For 
thousands of Soviet technicians, military and political advisers abroad, future 
must now look full of uncertainty. At minimum, it means delay in Soviet's work. 





>> What may be hardest problem of all for Communists now will be to build up 
Stalin's successor, in eyes of the faithful, to a size somewhere near Stalin's. 

Point is, part of Stalin's power lay in way Communists promoted him as 
all-wise, a genius in all fields, a twentieth-century god. This ballyhoo got 
results outside as well as inside Russia. Millions apparently believed it. 

But now Moscow's problem will be to get the millions to believe all this 
about Malenkov, who differs from Stalin in looks, whose ideas and abilities are 
unknown outside Russia, and who may in fact be only half as smart as Stalin. 

This new build-up will take years. Stalin's was 30 years in the making. 

There's a chance Communist masses may not soon fall for another god. 








>> There's also this possibility to keep in mind: Russia's new boss may have 
trouble assuming role as boss of world Communism as well. 
Mao Tse-tung of China is also a top Communist, has tended to see himself 
as Stalin's equal as Communist thinker and revolutionary leader. In addition: 
Communists in Asia are making faster progress than Communists in Europe 
right now. Tide in Europe is against Communists. It's all other way in Asia. 
And China's 450 million people, compared with Russia's 210 million, give 
Mao still another talking point....Mao will be a worry to Moscow's new boss. 























>> In Iran, it's not the Communist threat that worries U.S. officials just 

now so much as the danger of a military dictatorship. This is why: 

Struggle between Mossadegh and Shah is over control of the Army. 

The Army is now split between pro-Shah and pro-Mossadegh factions. 

Mossadegh, by getting himself dictatorial powers as war minister, figured 
he had won control over the Army. The Shah appeared to be only nominally left at 
the top as commander in chief. Mossadegh's chief rival, Kashani, however, then 
threw his support to the Shah. Result: Riots, a setback for Mossadegh. 

Anti-Mossadegh officers are now to be purged, if Mossadegh can do it. 

Danger is that disgruntled military leaders will stage a coup. It's not too 
hard to do in country like Iran, where Army iS concentrated in Teheran, in the 
main. One strong leader, helped by a few subordinates, can do the trick. 

Whether military dictatorship will be better or worse than Mossadegh is 
anybody's guess. Oil deal will be secondary until Army control is settled. 














>> An idea of Argentina's President Peron for a merger of Argentina and Chile 
is getting nowhere in Chile. In Santiago, this is how things look: 

Elections failed to give President Ibanez of Chile control over Congress he 
had expected. New Congress, therefore, won't ratify union proposed by Peron 
and urged by Ibanez. Besides, Chileans are nationalistic, suspicious and a bit 
fearful of Argentina and Peron. Chile is not in Peron's bag as yet. 
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There’s always a field trip you should 
take, some work you should do away 
from the home office. 

But ordinary travel methods don’t allow 
you the ‘ime you need. That kind of ball- 
and-chain confinement is no longer faced 


when company-owned Beechcrafts serve 
you. 

Thousands of up-and-coming business 
men use their Beechcrafts profitably . . . 
every day. Travel-time is cut as much as 
75 per cent. You go at your convenience, 


keep mobile, “see for yourself.” And 
these benefits are more important than 
ever today. Typical costs and operating 
data on request. Call your Beechcraft dis- 
tributor or write Beech Aircraft Cor pora- 
tion, Wichita, Kansas, U.S.A. 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
























STALIN'S 
Steady? . . 


A new leader, surrounded by a 
tough-minded group of realists, 
now stands in the place of Joseph 
Stalin in the domain of the Iron 
Curtain. War or peace in the world 
depends upon the direction in 
which their ambitions turn in the 
days ahead. 
> Georgi M. Malenkov, 51, short. 
pudgy, hard as nails, cold-blooded, 
keeper of the Communist Party 
files, wears the mantle of Stalin in 
the Kremlin. No one yet knows 
whether the mantle will fit. He has 
the title of Premier. 
>V. M. Molotov, 63, scholarly, 
precise, cold, sour-visaged, intimate 
of Stalin, the new Foreign Minister, 
is one of the four Deputy Premiers. 
> Lavrenti P. Beria, 53, bald, with 
studious eyes, mild appearance, a 
ruthless mind, head of the secret 
police, engineer of the midnight 
arrest and sudden death, is second 
on the list of Deputy Premiers. He 
holds the same post he had before 
Stalin’s death. 
> Marshal Nikolai A. Bulganin, 58. a 
man with mild eyes and a goatee, for- 
mer trouble shooter for Stalin, with a 
background of doing all kinds of hard 
jobs, is a third Deputy Premier. He is 
Minister of War in the Cabinet. 
> Lazar M. Kaganovich, 59, tall, bald- 
ing, with a Stalin-type moustache, hard- 
working expert on heavy industry, the 
only Jewish member of the Presidium, is 





LAVRENTI P. BERIA 
... the engineer of sudden death 
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People of the Week 


HEIR: Can Malenkov Hold Russia 
. Beria, Molotov Remain His Rivals 





THE FACE OF MALENKOV 
... the West tries to read it 


the fourth Deputy Premier. He is noted 
for getting things done, has run 24 min- 
istries since the war. 

The shifts were in line with plans that 
obviously had been worked out long ago. 
Stalin passed on. Malenkov stepped up 
into the place for which he had been 
groomed, The men who form the tough 
inner core of the Communist Party in 
Russia ranged themselves about him, 
faces impassive, revealing nothing of 
their feelings. A new regime took over. 

There were some changes here and 
there. Molotov and Beria had been men- 
tioned as potential competitors for the 
post of Malenkov. Their powers were 
trimmed a little. Their fields of opera- 
tions were narrowed somewhat. And, 
down the line, bits of power were juggled 
from one man to another to trim down 
ambitious men and help to tighten the 
hold of Malenkov. But the Communist 
Party had prepared for the shift in con- 
trols. 

Malenkov’s rise. Little known out- 
side the Iron Curtain countries, Malen- 
kov moved at the side of Stalin for years. 
Very few Americans have met him. One 
former Ambassador recalled having seen 
him years ago when he was a young man 
in Stalin’s office. But his contacts with 
outsiders have been few. He knows the 
inner workings of Russia and the satellite 
countries well. But the land outside the 
Iron Curtain is something he has only 
read about. He has never seen it. 

Inside Russia, Malenkov ran the party 


and did all sorts of jobs for Stalin, 
As the war ended and Stalin’ 
health began to fail, Stalin brought 
Malenkov into the foreground be. 
side him to acquaint the Russian 
people with him. Malenkov’s face 
appeared beside that of Stalin jn 
pictures. His name was on decrees 
with that of Stalin. He moved int 
an office in the Kremlin. He be. 
came Stalin’s deputy, acting in the 
stead of the dictator, on all of the 
top ruling bodies of the Soviet, 
Thus, the road to power was paved, 

It was Malenkov who moved 
through the satellite countries, o- 
ganizing the party and arranging 
to bring those countries into the 
Soviet orbit. And it was Malenkoy 
who handled the patronage for the 
Kremlin. He had kept a card index 
of Communists and their capabil:- 
ties, their loyalties, the peculiar: 
ties, if any, of their political beliefs. 

Malenkov sifted through his files 
and picked his men. He sprinkled 
them through every layer of the Govern- 
ment, put them into key posts in the 
party. This was the way that Stalin had 
laid the groundwork for his own climb 
to power. And Malenkov has learned 
power politics from Stalin. 

On Stalin's band wagon. The suc 
cessor to Stalin is no intellectual. He is 
very much like Stalin in some ways, a 
cold, hard, practical man of action. 
(Continued on page 64) 





























V. M. MOLOTOV 
. .. the intimate of Joseph Stalin 
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SOME STEELS NEED 
Puinstaking 


are 100 


There are steels that just don’t lend them- 
selves to quantity production. They need that 
special touch of handwork that results in un- 
matched quality. These are some of the 
factors that make the difference between 
everyday steel—and the special steels that 
set Crucible apart. 

For instance, the fine chisels of the wood 
carver probably have a Crucible special alloy 
tool steel: PARK-S CHISEL STEEL; while his drill 
bits may be made of one of the more than 50 
Crucible-branded tool steels—REX AA HIGH 
SPEED. Then too, Crucible supplies the special 
alloys that go into longer-lasting saw blades 
and other woodworking tools. 

Here’s but one example that points up the 
scope of Crucible’s activities. Expand this 
into the myriad of applications in Industry— . 
and you can see why every day you come in 
contact with products made with Crucible 
Special Purpose Steels. If yours is an applica- 
tion that requires a fine steel—call on Crucible. 


|CRUCIBLE| first name in special purpose steels 
53 yoats of | Fine| stoolmaking 


CRUCIG'S STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA, « SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N.J. © PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA, ¢ SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
SANDERSON-HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N.Y. e TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN e NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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Source: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
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Record of bloodshed fy 
Russia’s new rulers .. . 


Fifteen years ago, Malenkov used thy 
card index of his for another purpog 


From it came a great deal of the evideng . 
that was used to condemn scores of me , 
high in the party. This was during th : 
blood purges of the 1930s. : 
For Malenkov and all of the rest why : 
stand at the top of the government ; 
heap in Russia today have been carefj , 
to ride the Stalin band wagon. Millioy 
of others were slain, sent into exile, or, ¥ 
the least, expelled from the party. By : 
the seasoned group of men who ny & ¢ 


rule Russia have been tested in blood, 
Stalin had his eye on Malenkovy fron 
the start. He spotted the youngster x 
Malenkov finished technical school jj 
Moscow, brought Malenkov into his off: 
in the Kremlin as his secretary. Then he 





Mechanization!—That's the byword of American agriculture. h 
Gar Wood Dozers Horses have given way to horsepower—bone and muscle to al 
for land clearing science and machines on the Nation's 342 million commercial a 
farms. And, thus, America’s larder is stocked second to none in Cl 
quantity, quality and variety of produce. W 

Industry, too, depends on agriculture. Cotton, wool and other 
fibres for the nation’s looms; hides and skins; fats and oils for h 
soaps and paints; tobacco; industrial alcohol—these and many 0 
other products for industry come from farms. b 
Elevating End Gates What of the future? As shown above, our farms must increase a 
for farm trucks production 40 per cent by 1975 to serve our growing population. tc 
Industry, too, will need greater farm production as demand pro- } 





Gar Wood Ditchers 
for farm irrigation 



















vides the incentive, and technology the means, of substituting 
renewable products of the soil for exhaustible materials. This 
increase must be accomplished in spite of reduced farm labor 
markets and the swallowing-up of prime acreage through 
normal industrial and civil expansion. 


Thus, productivity per man and per acre must show marked 
increases in years to come. Gar Wood is proud of the part it has 
played, and will continue to play, in mechanizing farms for 
maximum land productivity. In coming years, Gar Wood Farm 
Drainage Ditchers will irrigate thousands of acres of now arid 
land. Gar Wood Dozers will clear additional thousands of acres 
of reclaimable farm land. And Gar Wood Farm Hoists and 
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RED ARMY'S BULGANIN. 
. « « background of hard jobs 








Farm Hoists for Elevating End-Gates muss PLL LLLELl 
materials handling for farm trucks will 3% Stat te moved Malenkov into other areas 
lighten the farmer's § oe ae en te | party work, finally into the post of party 
chores. Gar Wood's jf Secretary, which once had been the spi 
—¥ extensiveresearchand ie e282 that Stalin used as his own starting poitt By, 
. ee > development facilities / for the Kremlin. 
are dedicated to im- Ba And, like Malenkoy, all of the ot 
proving America's po" men who now reign over the land of tht ‘ 
agricultural resources. [ Iron Curtain are old Stalinites. They a § 
ora MO a use the name of their dead leader to b+ & 
Sor farm trucks a ster their own claim to power. 
ae et are Grip on party. Molotov is an 0k 
; Bolshevik, was perhaps the one mi § 
GAR Lele) >) INDUSTRIES, INC. whom Stalin trusted most. Beria w & ),, 
lifted into his present post by Stalin dur & 
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ing the high point of the 1930 tem, 


GAR WOOD brought in from Stalin’s native Georgi al 








—— Wayne Division, Wayne, Michigan ¢ St. Paul Hydraulic Hoist Division, ul i ugh as 
A Minneapolis, Minn. © Findlay Division, Findlay, Ohio ¢ Richmond Division, B an cm ae = i. bs i - ano g 
INDUSTRIES Richmond, California. * National Lift Co., Ypsilanti, Michigan signments for Stalin. And so 2a 8 01 





United Stove Co., Ypsilanti, Michigan vich. 
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. . « Political control of 
Army held by Bulganin 


None of these men was equipped to 
duel with Malenkov for the title to the 
succession, however, even if Stalin had 
not pledged them to stand together as a 
unit for the good of the party and their 
nation. Malenkov held the Communist 
Party. It is the strongest weapon in 
Russia. 

Beria held the secret police. His in- 
ternal-security forces included about 
500,000 of the best-trained and equipped 
troops in the Soviet Union. There were 
two or three times as many more secret 
agents of one kind or another at his dis- 
posal. Moreover, Beria was the dictator 
of forced labor, lord of the concentration 
camps, developer of atomic energy. 

In spite of this, many doubt that Beria 
could have stood up against Malenkov in 
any struggle between the two. Malenkov 
had his own trusted men placed through 
all of the agencies under Beria. The head 
of the secret police, ruthless as he is, 
could have done little that Malenkov 
was not aware of. 

Bulganin held control of the Army. He 
had run electrical plants, served as mayor 
of Moscow, headed the state bank, 
served as a political commissar. He lad 
been moved into his spot at the top of the 
military forces by Stalin when the dicta- 
tor retired from this job after the war. But 
military men are inclined to distrust and 
resent politicians in their midst. 

And the Army, like Beria’s secret po- 
lice, is an instrument of the Communist 
Party. Political conmissars go with every 
Army unit. The party keeps a close eye 
on the Army. Stalin had seven of the 
eight top generals shot during the purges 
of the 1930s. Only Stalinists were trusted 
in the Army. 

Pattern for violence. In spite of the 
tivalries that exist and the seething am- 
bitions that still are burning under the 
surface, no man in the group of leaders 
could compete with Malenkov at this 
time. 

Molotov does not have at his command 
the men and weapons of which power is 
made in Russia. He had strong civil-serv- 
ice backing, had been long in charge of 
the foreign service, had called the turns 
of the Korean war. And he was an inti- 
mate of Stalin. But at this point he could 
not stand against Malenkov. 

Nor could Kaganovich. He helped to 
organize the new Soviet Army, was party 
boss of the Ukraine, was the mainspring 
in the building of the Dneiper Dam and 
the Moscow subway. He is known for his 
ability as an orator, once was widely re- 
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If you have land and grass, you should read 
this booklet ‘YOUR FUTURE with HEREFORDS” 


Yes, you have a future with 
Herefords; a future built on a 
sound investment combining 
the qualities of enjoyment and 
profit. You have a future as a 
producer of purebred Herefords 
for breeding, or commercial 
Herefords for market. 





You'll see the best proof of 
Hereford popularity in feedlots and stockyards 
over the nation, where 80% to 85% of the cattle 
are Herefords. And profit-wise, Herefords draw 
the day’s top price over 81% of the time in major 
markets across the land. 


The demand for Herefords has never been 
greater. Your opportunity has never been brighter. 


Write us today for your free, 48-page book- 
let, “Your Future With _Herefords,” and 
make it a guide for your future. 


AMERICAN HEREFORD 
ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 5N Kansas City 5, Mo. 
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a future with Herefords 
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Arizona National 


DENVER 


National Western 


HOUSTON 


Houston Fat Stock Show 


SAN ANTONIO 


San Antonio Live Stock 
Exposition 


OMAHA 


Ak-Sar-Ben Livestock Show 


PORTLAND 


Pacific International 
KANSAS CITY 
American Royal 
SAN FRANCISCO 

: Grand National 
OGDEN 
Ogden Livestack Show 
TIMONIUM, MD. 


Eastern National 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Bourbon Beef Show 


RICHMOND, VA. 


Atlantic Rural 


LOS ANGELES 


Greot Western 


BEEF BREED SUPREME 
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1. They thrive in 2. High colf crop 3. They are born §=— 4. More weight +5. Top economy in 6. Greater profit 7. Packers prefer 
any climate percentage to “rustle” at weaning use of feed per head Herefords 
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gant garded as a potential successor to Stalin, 
_onee was Malenkov’s boss. But he slipped 
(Continued on page 66) 














“M 0 A=tfticient, Profitable 


Operation for 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS 





Heart of the 4-plant Pacific Division 
of Moore Business Forms, Inc., is its 
Emeryville plant, in the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area of Calif. Commenting 
on the success elements which con- 
tribute to its efficient and profitable 
operation, Mr. W. L. EGGERT, vice 
president and general manager says: 





“People, climate, availability of raw 
materials, size and importance of the 
market and a location to properly 
serve it—we have found all these essentials of successful operation in 
our MOA location. 


W.L. EGGERT 
Vice President and General Manager 


“The area is an excellent source for skilled workers. Mild climate eliminates 
weather-induced shutdowns, permits efficient, streamlined operation. 


“We buy paper and other raw materials from producers in the area. Being in the 
heart of the nation’s fastest-growing market, with excellent shipping facilities by 
rail, truck and boat, this area is outstanding for distribution to the eleven West- 
ern States, Hawaiian Islands and Alaska. 


“Combine these factors with a cooperative Chamber of Commerce, intelligent 
sound-thinking business men and friendly state, county and local governments, 
and you have an efficient, profitable operation in an ideal community environ- 
ment.” 


If you are considering—even remotely—western facilities for prime manufacture, 
sub-assembly or distribution, it will pay you to get the facts on the Metropolitan 
Oakland Area. 


SEND FOR FREE FACTFILE which contains 16-page book outlining 
the reasons 228 national firms selected MOA for their branch plants, plus 
Data Sheets on Climate, Markets, Distribution and Living Conditions. 
Write today, in strict confidence. 









*MOA stands for Metropolitan Oakland Area—includes 
all of Alameda County, California. 55,000 acres of level 
property in rural and semi-rural areas offer wide variety 
of low-cost sites close to skilled labor supply and trans- 
portation. 


$304 
ALAMEDA + ALBANY + BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD + LIVERMORE 
OAKLAND + PIEDMONT + PLEASANTON + SAN LEANDRO + RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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. . . Uneasy peace res}; 
with Stalin’s successors 


into the background after the pur 
trials, never climbed back to his post of 
eminence. 

Thus, for the time being, peace reigns 
among the group in the Kremlin, By 
Stalin set for them a pattern of violence, 
All of these men came to Stalin’s side and 
stood there during the purges. They 
know what can happen in Russia. 

Ambitions burn. The Kremlin circk 
saw numberless men perish in those days 
when Stalin was cementing his own hold 
upon power, using blood as the main jp. 
gredient. The fact that they stand g 
peace now does not mean that this is tp 
be a permanent state of affairs for them, 
A promise to Stalin may be the reason 
for the present attitude. 








~Dowling in the N.Y. Herald Tribune 


“WHAT'S IN THE SAMOVAR?’ 
. « . jealousies and purges? 


Underneath the placid surface, ambi- 
tions are burning. The prize is a dict: 
torship role over the lives of millions o 
people. Rarely in a dictatorship doe 
such a prize change hands in such # 
easy and bloodless manner. Even after 
he had gotten hold of the reins dropped 
by Nikolai Lenin in 1928, it was 15 yeas 
before Stalin slept well. 

It took a reign of terror approximating 
that of the French Revolution to make 
Stalin feel comfortable. 

In the new shift of power in Russi, 
the men in the inner circle of the Krem- 
lin are keeping this in mind. No one @ 
them wants to make a wrong move. The) 
lived through the terror, know how i 
works, know how to engineer such things 
And, for the time being, they are holding 
ambitions in check. 
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BERLIN 





A CITY 
OF PRISONERS 


BERLIN—An American observer in 
this hard-pressed city can’t help wonder- 
ing whether this time Russia won't 
succeed in breaking the spirit of the peo- 
ple of West Berlin. 

On top of all the economic hardships, 
the Communists are piling the pressures 
of psychological warfare. They hammer 
it into West Berliners that their city gov- 
ernment is to blame for their troubles 
and ought to be kicked out. They say all 
the tensions would vanish overnight if 
only the Allied troops were withdrawn 
from Berlin. And they have begun a 
whispering campaign, warning that Rus- 
sia will soon station Mongolian troops all 
around the borders of West Berlin. 

This sort of thing can get on the 
nerves. In talking with Berlin housewives, 
you notice an undertone of fear. They 
seem afraid to speak their minds. Finally 
they shrug off questions about the future 
with a fatalistic: “We can’t do anything 
about it, we have to take whatever is 
coming.” 

It’s getting harder to live in one sector 
of Berlin and work in another. All East 
Berliners working in West Berlin have 
been registered. Their passports note that 
they work in West Berlin. This makes it 
easier for the Communists to separate the 
working East Berliners from those trying 
to escape, and also to crack down on 
the workers whenever they want to. 

Shopping in East Berlin by West Ber- 
liners has already been reduced to a 
minimum. The big signs on the Pots- 
damer Platz in East Berlin, inviting West 
Berliners to buy in government stores in 
East Berlin, have been taken down. The 
widely advertised store on Potsdamer 
Platz has been closed. 

“Economic sabotage.” Now a West 
Berliner caught in East Berlin with mer- 
chandise bought there is jailed for a 
month on the ground of economic sabo- 
tage, and the merchandise and all his 
money are confiscated. A West Berliner 
cant even buy a meal or get a haircut in 
the Soviet sector now. Nor can he buy 
bread and other foodstuffs that are usu- 

(Continued on page 68) 
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“As a child he was probably 


frightened by a tornado 


@ The good doctor’s diagnosis is 
wrong. With this burglar it’s a case 
of frustration, caused by Cyclone 
Chain Link Fence. 

Cyclone Fence guards property, 
protecting it against all intruders. 
This rugged fence also gives plant 
management complete ‘‘entrance 


44 
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and exit control”’ over employees and 
visitors. Cyclone Fence requires lit- 
tle or no maintenance, even after 
many years of use. 

If you’re in the market for fence, 
or only thinking about it, you’ll want 
a copy of our free booklet. Just send 
in the coupon. 


CYCLONE FENCE DEPT., AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE DIVISION, UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS + SALES OFFICES COAST TO COAST + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


U°S°S CYCLONE FENCE 


Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence made only by Cyclone. Accept no substitute. 


FREE BOOKLET 
ON FENCE 






It’s free. 
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Our informative booklet is filled with photographs, draw- 
ings and graphic descriptions of different styles of fence 
and gates for the protection of property. Whether you’re 
interested in a few feet of fence or miles of it, you’ll find 
this booklet worth your while. Send for your copy. 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, IIl., Dept. E-33 


Please mail me, without charge or obligation, a copy of your booklet. 
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bring ‘em back 


ALE with | 








You can't beat Telegrams for cap- 
turing business. To bring back ac- 
counts that have gotten away—to 
bag new prospects—your message 

is a sure-fire sales producer when | 
you send it on the action-getting 
yellow blank. 


For any Business Purpose 


TELEGRAMS 
DO THE JOB BETTER 













A MANUFACTURER TELLS US ABOUT HIS 
SALES EXPERIENCES WITH TELEGRAMS: 

“... RESULTS ASTOUNDING ... A HIGHER 
PERCENTAGE RETURN FROM TELEGRAMS 
THAN ANY OTHER PROMOTION MATERIAL.” 








FROM A FLORIST: “...WE FILED 19 
CITY MESSAGES... AND RECEIVED 
ORDERS FOR OVER $100 WORTH 

OF FLOWERS.” 








Operator 
25 


To “localize” any nationally adver- 
tised product by letting readers know 
how to find local dealers or jobbers 
who handle it—use this great aid to 
distribution. Ask your nearest ; | 
Western Union office. | 


WESTERN UNION 
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BERLIN 


(Continued) 


ally cheaper there. As a result, the East- 
mark has dropped in value—from 4.5 to 
one Westmark, to 5.8 to one. 

Similarly, East Berliners are no longer 
free to shop in West Berlin. It’s a prison 
offense now. So the West Berlin retail 
shops that used to get 80 per cent of their 
business from East Berlin are feeling the 
consequences. 

Berlin ,authorities say there .is no evi- 
dence of a flight of capital as yet. But 
among small businessmen, owners of lit- 
tle shops and restaurants, you find a 
good many ready to sell out, if they can 
find buyers. Business in West Berlin is in 
the doldrums and promises to get worse 
as unemployment and the incoming tide 
of refugees continue to rise. 

Soviet aim appears to be a progres- 
sive strangulation of both the spirit and 
the economic life of West Berlin. 

The sealing off of West Berlin from 
both East Berlin and the surrounding 
Soviet zone of occupation is well along. 
A wide no man’s land is being created 
around that part of West Berlin that bor- 
ders on the Soviet zone. Simultaneously, 
strict control of all travel between East 
and West Berlin is in preparation. 

Street cars no longer cross from East 
to West Berlin. New turn-around points 
are being built on the railroad that circles 
the city, so trains can be stopped at the 
border of West Berlin. Similar devices 
are being built in the subways, to divide 
West from East Berlin. 

The number of personnel controlling 
transportation has been doubled, and 
from now on all Soviet controllers will be 
in uniform and armed. For these jobs, 
Soviet officials are recruiting Communist 
youths from Saxony and Thuringia. 

The men of West Berlin are not as 
cocky and as hopeful as they were a 
couple of years ago when the situation 
seemed to be improving. They are de- 
pressed because living conditions have 
failed to improve and because the pros- 
pect of liberation from Soviet encircle- 
ment has faded. 

“We are living in a concentration camp 
here,” one old worker said, “and cannot 
even get out into the green countryside.” 

It is this feeling of being hemmed in, 
in a Soviet jail, that the Soviet propa- 
gandists are, of course, trying to promote. 

But the men of West Berlin still show 
a will to resist. Whenever there is a 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Self-Stacking TRANSFER FILES 


The Only Fibre-Board 


DRAWER FILE 


that ‘builds its own steel 
shelving as you stack. it" 


uNITs are self-stacking 
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No matter how high you stack these new TRANs- 
FER FILES, each drawer works perfectly ...no 
bulging, no sticking. Each unit is complete, yet 
each becomes part of a sturdy steel structure, 
Units can be bolted side by side. Metal drawer 
pulls, and grey finish on corrugated fibre-board 
produce neat front office appearance. 


Clip this ad to your letterhead for details and price list, 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


720 S. Dearborn Street + Chicago 5, Illinois 
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BERLIN 


(Continued) 


demonstration against a Communist kid- 
naping or murder, West Berliners turn 
out by the thousands to take part. 

At the same time West Berliners con- 
tinue to send to the Soviet zone food 
parcels they can ill afford, to encourage 
their friends and relatives there to hold 
out. And in a refugee camp in a working- 
class district of West Berlin, you can see 
piles of used clothing contributed by the 
workers to help those who have lost 
everything. 

The Soviet attack is aimed at West 
Berlin’s businessmen, too. If the Commu- 
nists can convince businessmen that 
there is no future for business in West 
Berlin, enterprise will take flight and or- 
ders will dry up. 

So far, the Communists haven’t in- 
terfered much with goods shipped from 
West Berlin to West Germany. But West 
Berlin manufacturers expect the Com- 
munists to resume their old trick of de- 
laying shipments. When this happens, it 
will undermine West Berlin’s reliability 
as a source of supply. As it is, many 
West European plants do not dare order 
parts from West Berlin. They can’t afford 
to risk any break in their line of supply. 

The Soviet strangulation of West Ber- 
lin will become intense, people here ex- 
pect, if and when Western Germany rati- 
fies the European Army treaty. Then 
the Communists will probably say the 
Potsdam Agreement has been nullified, 
giving them a free hand in Berlin. 

But a Soviet blockade on the 1948 pat- 
tern is not expected. Moscow will not 
want to repeat that failure. Besides, West 
Berlin is today much better prepared. 

Also against outright blockade is that 
the Communists need some East-West 
trade to keep the economy of East Ger- 
many from falling apart. 

Russia could, of course, occupy West 
Berlin by force. But that would involve 
a clash of Soviet or satellite troops with 
Allied troops and would mean war. Ber- 
liners don’t expect that to happen. 

A war of attrition, a relentless strangu- 
lation appears to be the Soviet game in 
West Berlin. West Berliners are de- 
pressed by the prospect and look to the 
West—the U.S. especially—for both eco- 
nomic and moral aid. 

“We have to be heroes,” says Ernst 
Reuter, West Berlin’s mayor, “but we 
don’t like it. We'd like to see the day 
when we can be normal again.” 
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Arrange to move household goods 
the dependable way when key per- 
sonnel are transferred from city 


to city. . . just call your local North 
Key Porsonnol American Van Lines Agent... 
experienced packers . . . expert 
movers .. . nationwide service... 
Moved on time dispatching and arrival... 
finest padded modern vans on the 
| | road. Remember, too, he can move 
Dopondab y e your trade-show exhibits or office 
equipment in the same dependable 


manner. Secure advance “‘Survey 
Service” estimate without obligation. 


Call Your Local North American Agent! 


Consult your classified phone book 





...- Dept. UST, Ft. Wayne, Indiana .... 
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ARCHITECTS: VOORHEES. WALKER, FOLEY AND SMITH, NEW YORK; CONTRACTORS: BRYANT AND DETWILER, DETROIT; STEEL FABRICATED AND ERECTED BY WHITEHEAD & KALES COMPANY, DETROIT 


SPIDER WEB OF STEEL- The picture above would make a good subject for a guessing game. What does it 
show? .. . Gargantuan umbrella? . . . Ferris wheel? . . . The fact is, those arms you see that radiate like spokes are large 
Bethlehem steel beams, tied together by smaller Bethlehem beams forming concentric rings. The entire structure is the 
framework for a 100-foot-diameter dome covering a portion of the Ford Motor Company’s new engineering building, 
under construction at Dearborn, Michigan. This unusual example of steel construction has many elements of interest. Most 
significant is the way it illustrates the adaptability of steel, how well steel lends itself to the solution of so 

many problems in construction and design. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 











Trend of American Business 








24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


It's time’ now to back off, try to see the boom in perspective. 

Business is good. All the signs point to high and rising business activ-~ 
ity. People have money to spend and are spending it. Production of industry 
is breaking postwar records. That's the over-all picture. 

Optimism, in this period, prevails nearly everywhere. 

A bit of caution, though, appears to be in order. Businessmen will do 
well to avoid being carried away by all the enthusiasm. 

Some small clouds, even now, are beginning to gather on the horizon. 











Supplies, here and there, are catching up with demand. 

Farm prices keep falling. Farmers' net income in 1953 may drop as much 
as 9 per cent below that of 1952, which in turn was 6 per cent below 195l. 

Farm implements, as a result, show a drop in sales. That's an example of 
how one thing can lead to another when trouble begins. 

Price weakness is showing up in a number of raw materials. Declines, to 
date, are sharpest in nondurable commodities, domestic and imported. 

Additional price declines may develop before the year is over. 

Finished goods will tend to resist price declines. Manufacturers are up 
against high and rigid wage costs. In time, if the market gets sticky, they 
may be forced to cut production, lay workers off. 

You may see evidences of that, in some lines, late this year. 

















Then there are other signs that bear watching. 

Business spending for plant and equipment, one of the principal forces be- 
hind the boom up to now, appears to be nearing a peak. Chances are strong that 
there will be a downturn in the second half of 1953. 

Industrial building with the aid of fast tax amortization is likely to be 
in a declining trend from now on. New official reports show that outlays under 
this program in fourth quarter, 1952, reached nearly 1.8 billion dollars. 

That, in all probability, will be the peak quarter. 

These tax-aided investments, to date, add up to 14.1 billion dollars, about 
61 per cent of the total approved. Projects already completed total 8 billion 
out of the program of 23 billion. It is estimated that 18.5 billion will have 
been completed by the end of 1955. The program will near its end in 1954. 

Tighter money policy of the Federal Reserve System will tend to restrain 
borrowing. That, again, will affect investment. 

These are things that businessmen heed to be aware of, things to be taken 
into account in appraising the outlook for the next year or so. For the moment, 
there seems to be little to worry about. The boom is still running strong, and 
promises to continue for months yet, probably through much of 1953. 














Feeling of optimism among businessmen is widespread. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 





A poll of manufacturers in California is typical of the attitude. 

A sales increase in second quarter, 1953, over the same period of 1952, 
is expected by 45 per cent of those who participated in the poll. Only 17 per 
cent look for a drop. The remainder think sales will be about equal to 1952. 

A gain in orders in second quarter is expected by 45 per cent of those 
polled, against 21 per cent who look for a decline. 

Bigger working forces in their own plants, as compared with the second 
quarter of 1952, are foreseen by 33 per cent of California manufacturers. Few- 
er workers are expected by 12 per cent. No changé is seen by 55 per cent. 

As for the current situation on the West Coast: New figures show that, in 
the Los Angeles area, January employment reached a new high for that month-=- 

6 per cent above January, 1952. Unemployment was off 15 per cent. 

In the aircraft industry in the Los Angeles area, employment increased 22 
per cent over a year earlier. However, in the last five months the number is 
up only 2 per cent. That and some other boom industries are leveling out. 

















Construction, nation-wide, continues at extremely high levels. That is 
important, because building activity affects all kinds of businesses. 

In February, according to new official estimates, total expenditures for 
construction were 2.2 billion dollars, a record high for that month. 

This winter's new construction is hitting an all-time high. 

In the first two months of 1953, outlays totaled nearly 6 per cent above 
the same period of last year, reaching 4.5 billion dollars. ‘ 

Private building accounts for most of the gain. Public building--federal, 
State and local--is only a little above a year ago. 

Home building so far in 1953, measured by dollar outlays, is running 13 

_ per cent above 1952. Industrial building is off considerably. Commercial 

building--stores, restaurants, warehouses, office buildings--is way up. Utility 
building is running a little higher than in 1952. 





























Manufacturers' business maintains a fast pace. That's shown by official 
figures on new orders, backlogs and sales, just out. 

New orders in January were valued at 24.3 billion dollars, 600 million over 
December and a billion over a year earlier. For the first time since last July, 
new orders for the month exceeded sales. 

Backlogs of orders rose 400 million dollars in January to 72.9 billion. 
That was 4 per cent below last September, but 9 per cent higher than in January, 
1952. In durable goods, the backlog amounts to just a little less than six 
months' sales. That is about the same ratio as a year ago. 

Sales of 24 billion dollars in January represented a slight seasonal drop 
from December, but were 7.6 per cent above the same month of 1952. Durable 
goods gained 14 per cent in sales, nondurables 2 per cent. 

Manufacturers' inventories continue in good balance. January total of 44 
billion dollars was up only 500 million from a year earlier. Stocks, at the 
January level, were 1.8 times monthly sales, compared with 1.9 times in January 
of last year. Durable stocks were 1.97 times sales; nondurables, 1.61 times. 


























Installment credit keeps rising. Total outstanding reached an all-time 
high of 16.6 billion dollars at the end of January. The trend is causing some 
concern, but odds are strongly against a new Regulation W. 
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More papers are now filed by fewer 
people at the DeVilbiss Company 


In the paint spray division of this firm, 
about 30,000 documents must be filed 
each month. With the new filing sys- 
tems and sorting methods which were 
recommended by Remington Rand, 
they have been able to centralize the 
active files, with a program for retain- 
ing records in the files only as long as 
they are active. In this way, an ex- 
panded work load is handled with a 
25% saving in clerical time and a 
30% saving in floor space. 





aa 


e you blame the file clerk... 


CHECK THE EFFICIENCY OF HER FILING TOOLS! __ 











25% clerical saving at Newport News 
Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 


When this firm wanted to reorganize 
its Administrative Files, it was thought 
best to obtain competent advice from 
outside. Remington Rand was called 
in and one of our Records Consultants 
made a thorough study; recommended 
many changes to simplify the filing. 
Then Remington Rand actually in- 
stalled the new filing systems and 
trained the employees to operate them. 
Result was that three clerks were able 
to do work previously requiring four. 
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This 36-page manual on practical filing . 
procedures shows you: 


How to choose a filing system to find 
the right record immediately. How to 
save filing motion and floor space. How 
to keep track of borrowed records and 
tighten up file organization. 

Ask for manual LBV-396. Call our local 
Business Equipment Center, or write to 
Management Controls Reference Library, 
Room 1808, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


Glance around your 
plant...with an eye to 
improving your product 













CORROSION 
RESISTANCE 


ASSEMBLY 
SPEED 


ABRASION RESISTANCE 


Go no further than your own plant whenever 
you seek material properties in wonder-work- 
ing combinations. In one department after 
another you'll see equipment that works bet- 
ter, looks better and often lasts longer because 
Durez phenolic plastics are used in making it. 

These examples only hint at the unequalled 
flexibility of Durez phenolics in fitting them- 
selves to your blueprint. 

In simplicity of production and end-product 
characteristics alike, Durez materials are ex- 


tending horizons for businessmen and their | 


technicians in designing for future profits. 


As resins applied to a product or integral in | 


it, or as materials for molding into finished 


large and small units in custom molding | 


plants, today’s phenolics have more possibili- 
ties than ever before. Your engineers and 
molding men will find Durez — largest pro- 
ducer of phenolics exclusively — helpful in 
making them pay. 


Our monthly ''Durez Plastics News”? will 
keep you informed on industry’s uses of 
Durez. Write, on office letterhead, to 


DUREZ PLASTICS & CHEMICALS, INC. 
903 Waick Rd., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 





PHENOLIC PLASTICS that fit the job 
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News - 


What you as a businessman & CAN and: 3 CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 








Lines 











YOU CAN find out from Air Force 

procurement officers about proce- 
dures that will be followed in termina- 
tion of AF contracts. Rules just issued 
on this subject by the Air Force cover 
cancellation of contracts because of de- 
fault and termination for the “conven- 
ience” of Government. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get information from 

offices of the Renegotiation Board 
about the policy of the Board in review- 
ing some of the decisions of its regional 
boards. Procedures on’ reviews are out- 
lined by amendments to the Board’s reg- 
ulations under the 1948 and 1951 Rene- 
gotiation Acts. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer, use 
aluminum scrap without Govern- 
ment restrictions. The National Produc- 
tion Authority revokes its order that reg- 
ulated the distribution, delivery, pur- 
chase and use of this metal scrap. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes get a tax re- 

fund even though you do not apply 
for the refund within three years of filing 
your return. Such a refund is approved 
by a federal district court in a case where 
a taxpayer overpaid his tax and later re- 
ceived a certificate from his tax collec- 
tor saying the overpayment would be 
applied to future taxes. 


x * * 


YOU CAN give your opinion to the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion on its proposal for a new rule on the 
accounting treatment of compensation 
in the form of stock options to em- 
ployes and officers of a company. SEC 
says it will consider suggestions on the 
proposal if received by March 25. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an oil or gas 

operator, look for much additional 
pipe, steel plate or other controlled ma- 
terials in the second quarter. The Petro- 
leum Administration for Defense says 
that only limited additional amounts of 






these materials can be expected as the 
result of changing the rules on deliverie 
from mills and distributors. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, in making the in® 

come tax return for a company, take 
a deduction for the company’s contribu. - 
tion to an organization engaged in pub. 
licizing tax disparities in an effort to get 
changes in tax laws. A circuit court of ap- 
peals holds that such payments to a non- 
profit association are not deductible as a 
business expense or as a charitable con- 
tribution. 





* * * 


YOU CANNOT legally pay for the 

printing and distribution of anfi- 
union letters drafted by your nonunion 
employes even though they ask you to 
do so. NLRB rules that, even though an 
employers views may coincide with 
those expressed in the letters, he inter- 
fered with the rights of his employes 
when he paid for the letters. 


* *% * 


YOU CANNOT, in reducing the 

size of your work force, safely lay of 
too large a percentage of a union’s men- 
bers. NLRB finds an employer guilty of 
discrimination where 11 of 14 workers 
laid off were supporters of a union. The 
Board says that the employer had openly 
opposed this union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT store up an exces- 
sive supply of selenium. In remov- 
ing allocation controls over this sub 
stance, NPA reminds manufacturers that 
inventory controls are being retained for 
selenium, which is used in producing 
chemicals, glass, rectifiers, paint, enam- 
els, rubber and some kinds of steel. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT export certain types 

of controlled materials, such as cat- 
bon and stainless steel and tin plate, in 
the third quarter of 1953 unless you ap- 
ply to the Commerce Department by 
March 31. Deadline is set by the De- 
partment’s Office of International Trade. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 


courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and 


bureaus co 


many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wort) 
REporT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic mat 
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Paper... and The National City Bank of New York 





Research and reforestation are mak- 
ing new wonders “‘grow on trees’! 








Gone forever are the days when 
you could safely squelch excessive 
demands by inquiring sarcas- 
tically, “Do you think it grows on 
trees?’’ For research sponsored by 
paper companies and other big 
users of wood pulp has uncovered 
sO many amazing uses for it that 
there are mighty few things today 
that can’t be grown on trees! 


Wood pulp is the basic material 
in most of our paper, most of our 
contaimers, and one of our most 
popular textiles, rayon. And now 
research into lignin, the mysteri- 
ous substance that binds cellulose 


fibers together, hints of a chem- 
ical and plastics industry rivaling 
that built on coal. And wood 
sugar, believe it or not, may yet 
be a valuable source of animal 
and human food! 


What’s more, as a result of 
reforestation programs initiated 
by pulp-using companies, some 
are actually growing as much new 
wood as they harvest every year. 
This, despite the fact that the 
paper industry is the sixth rank- 
ing in the country, with dollar 
volume last year at a new high 
of $7.2 billion. 


Many of the big paper makers 
do business with The National 
City Bank of New York. They’ve 
found, as you will, that our more 
than $6 billion in resources and 





141 years of banking experience 
offer distinct advantages when 
financial help or advice is needed. 
And, too, National City’s facil- 
ities are quickly available any- 
where. In this country we have 
correspondent banks in every 
state, and 67 Branches in Greater 
New York. To serve you over- 
seas, there are 57 National City 
Branches, and correspondent 
banks in every commercially im- 
portant world city. For informa- 
tion, write The National City 
Bank of New York, 55 Wall 
Street, New York City. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


First in World Wide Banking 











-COURVOISIER 


COGNAC 


Napoleon chose Courvoisier — and 
down through history Courvoisier has 
been the choice of those who could 
command the finest. It is the tradition- 
ally correct cognac — unchanging in 
quality —matchless in flavour and aroma. 


%* Courvoisier Cognac—and Courvoisier only—bears this 


registered phrase on every bottle. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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TOES Coomwac Beans THE REGETEM? TT 


“THE bkagpy op yapeuset 


Imported by W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, New York, N. Y. + Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 








News YOU Can Use 


IN YOUR PERSONAL PLANNING 





24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


Last-minute tips to taxpayers, as the March 16 deadline approaches: 

Take all the deductions you have coming, but be prepared, wherever 
possible, to prove your figures. Keep your canceled checks and other records. 

There will be some figures, almost inevitably, that you can't prove--for 
instance, your State sales taxes. In these instances, just make the amounts 
look reasonable. Otherwise, you ask for trouble. 

Check the rules on who is a dependent, for tax purposes, and who isn't. 
Tax agents are being directed to check closely on dependents this time. 

Get your return in the mails by March 16. Also, your declaration of esti- 
mated tax for 1953. If, for any reason, you are late, send in a statement ex- 
plaining why. Make it convincing. Tax offices can't accept trivial excuses. 

In the following paragraphs, we try to clear up some points of confusion. 





AUTOMOBILES. If you use your car for both business and personal purposes, 
you can allocate and take a deduction for business uses. For example: A doctor 
drives 12,000 miles a year--6,000 on professional calls, 6,000 for personal or 
family purposes. He can deduct half the cost of operating his car. Warning: 
No deduction for the cost of operating your car from home to office and back. 


CLUB DUES. If you use your country club to entertain clients or cus- 
tomers, you can deduct part of your dues. Make what seems a reasonable 
allocation. Be sure your entertainment expense is “ordinary and necessary." 
Also, don't claim any expense for which your employer reimburses you. 


BAD DEBTS. Often overlooked as a possible deduction. But before 
trying it, check the rules. It must be a bona fide debt. Be prepared, if 
called upon, to show that you have tried in vain to collect it, that the 
debt has, in fact, become worthless. 


PROPERTY DAMAGE. In casualty losses, there are more tax possibilities 
than most people realize. The field is broad. Examples: Loss from theft, 
damage by fire, storm, freezing, automobile collision. Such losses can be 
deducted, but only to the extent that they are not covered by insurance. 








MEDICAL EXPENSE. There is much confusion about who can take medical 
deductions. Here is the rule: If you are under 65, deduct medical expense that 
exceeds 5 per cent of your income. If either you or your wife is past 65, the 
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NEWS YOU CAN USE--(Continued) 


5 per cent rule does not apply. Deduct the whole thing--subject to ceilings 
that apply to the medical deductions of all taxpayers, regardless of age. 


CAPITAL LOSS. Here's a change in tax law that might help you: If you 
had a net long-term capital loss in 1952--that is, if your losses exceeded 
your gains--you can figure your deduction at 100 per cent of your net loss, 
Heretofore, you could deduct only 50 per cent. Note, however, that there 
Still are legal ceilings on the amount of such losses that can be charged 
off against ordinary income. That ceiling is $1,000 in any one year. If 
your actual net loss in 1952 was more than $1,000, carry the remainder 
forward to future years. You can deduct a maximum of $1,000 each year 
for five years against ordinary income. 





SALE OF A HOME. Here is a situation that people ask about: A taxpayer, 
say, sold his home at a profit during 1952, less than a year ago, and is look- 
ing around now for another home to buy. Does he have to pay capital-gains tax 
on the profit he got from the old house? The answer is that no tax is due yet. 
If he buys another home within a year after selling the old one, using the full 
amount of the proceeds of the old house, his profit goes tax free. If he pays 
less for the new house than he got for the old one, difference is subject to the 
capital-gains tax. If he lets a year go by without buying at all, then the full 
amount of his profit becomes subject to the tax. But for now, on the return 
due March 16, he merely states the details of the sale of his old home, shows 
his gain as "none," and pays no tax. 





AUTO INSURANCE. There is good reason, at this stage, to ask yourself whether 
you are carrying enough automobile liability insurance to give you real protec- 
tion. Recent trend in damages awarded by the courts has been sharply upward. 

Additional insurance costs relatively little. Your policy may provide a 
maximum of $5,000 for injury to one person, $10,000 for more than one. In most 
States, you can raise it to $10,000 and $20,000 for a premium increase of 20 
per cent. You can make it $25,000 and $50,000 for an extra 36 per cent. As for 
damage to property, you can raise a $5,000 policy to $10,000 for 10 per cent 
more premium. For 20 per cent more, you can make it $25,000. 





SOCIAL SECURITY. If there are questions in your mind about your So- 
cial Security status, you can get the facts by consulting an up-to-date of- 
ficial booklet entitled "Your Social Security." A copy can be had free from 
your nearest Social Security office. Ask your post office where that is. 





REPAIR LOANS. If you have had trouble getting a bank loan for repairs or 
improvements to your home, you might try again. Congress has voted to increase 
by half a billion dollars the amount of such loans that can be insured by the 
Government. Many banks have been holding back to await that action. 





WEATHER. In making plans for early spring, note the official weather fore- 
cast for March: Lower than normal temperature in the West, except for Pacific 
Northwest, where it's to be about normal. Warmer than usual in Southeast, near 
normal in Northeast. Rather heavy precipitation in Central areas from the Gulf 
Coast to Canadian border. Dry in Pacific Northwest. Normal elsewhere. 
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EASIEST TO DRIVE AND THIS IS WHY 


There are engineering reasons for every benefit 
your new Chrysler Corporation car offers you 
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THERE ARE REASONS. Testing and studying for years, Chrysler Corporation 





SITTING IS A NEW EXPERIENCE in the 1953 


Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler. Here you engineers and coachwork designers developed a new way to “spring” your 
ride comfortably relaxed, not all hunched up. On car that makes your ride steadier, more truly balanced than was possible 
Comfort-Level seats, you can wear your proudest before. There’s plenty of head and shoulder room. Your seeing area has been 
hat without ducking! increased as much as 15%, too. 
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THE ENGINE COMES ALIVE as you turn the starter THERE ARE REASONS. Up mountains, across deserts, along forsaken back 








key and immediately you know your ride will be roads, grueling road tests are a major part of the development of every Chrysler 
an easy one. Taking the toughest hill, or in the Corporation engine—the dependable sixes, the advanced design hemispherical 
tightest city traffic, there’s power to spare at your combustion chamber V8’s. Almost three million miles a year are clocked by 


every command. Chrysler test drivers. 
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EASY DOES IT. At a tangled downtown intersec- THERE ARE REASONS. Careful oil pressure tests are part of the behind-the- 


lion, or out on the bounciest country road, you scenes development of full-time Power Steering. This popular Chrysler Cor- 
steer without strain. Available on Chrysler and poration exclusive relieves you of 80% of your normal steering effort. And 
DeSoto, full-time Power Steering makes steering another Chrysler advance, Power Braking, uses engine power to make braking 
your car easy as dialing a phone. easier and quicker for you, too. 


Back of every development that makes your Chrysler Corporation car so easy to drive are the talent and experience of engineers, 
Scientists and technicians with the one aim—to produce fine cars of superior worth CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
engineers and builds Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto, Chrysler Cars & Dodge Trucks 








Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines © illite Metal Powder Products Mopar Parts & Accessories  Airtemp Heating, Air Conditioning, Refrigeration © Cycleweld Cement Products 











(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 
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NEED A LOAN? IT COSTS 


MORE TO HIRE MONEY 


It costs more to do business on 
the cuff these days. Interest rates 
are up, and may go higher. 

What it means is money out of 
the pockets of families, business- 
men, cities, others in need of 
more funds. 

You may be helping to foot 
the bill without knowing it. 

People who think they may 
soon have to borrow need to 
check this trend in interest rates. 


Cost of a dollar, for the man who 
wants to borrow one, is going up. 

At a time when the price of just about 
everything else is holding steady, or de- 
clining, interest rates are rising. And 
there’s no sign yet of an early end to that 
rise. 

This trend—and what is behind it—is 
having a significant effect on the pocket- 
books of millions of individuals and busi- 
nessmen. Just about every family and 
business in the country has to borrow 
money from time to time. Governments, 
too—federal, State and local—are borrow- 
ing huge sums at rates that must be 
covered by taxpayers. And every dollar 
they borrow costs more than the one they 
borrowed before. Altogether, those added 


A BUSINESS = 
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costs over a year’s time must be figured 
in hundreds of millions. 

Just how these higher costs affect each 
individual or businessman depends on 
whether he’s borrowing to purchase a 
home, a car, or getting a loan to expand a 
plant or store. Sometimes the higher cost 
is hidden to the family that pays it. An 


apartment dweller, for example, may pay . 


higher rents to cover rising taxes that the 
landlord must pay as a result of higher 
intergst rates paid by a city or county. 


Photos: Staff Photo: USN&WR, Ewing Galloway, Standard Oil Co. (Nad 


To appreciate how these trends ar 
affecting your budget, you need to se 
what’s happening to various kinds of 
loans. 

Bigger interest payments are result. 
ing from changes of the sort illustrated 
in the charts on this page and the char 
on page 82. 

The 3 million families and individuak 
who will buy homes during 1953 a 
among those who will be nicked fy 
higher interest payments. A family tha 
bought or built a home two years ag 
and financed it with a first mortgag 
costing 4.5 per cent a year offers a 
example. If this family decides to by 
again and try a different home, it wil 
have to pay 5 per cent on its mortgage, 

These rates are rough averages, of 
course. In many areas—on the Wet 
Coast and in parts of the South—home 
buyers must pay generally higher rates, 

What this rise means in the real price 
of a home is something that usually 
escapes a buyer. A rise from 4.5 to 5 per 
cent in the rate adds only 28 cents or 9 
to the monthly payment for each $1,000 
of the mortgage. On a $12,000 mortgage 
that runs 25 years, though, it means 
$1,000 of added cost. 

Veterans, in many cases, are paying 
this rise without knowing it. Interest 
rate on guaranteed GI loans still ‘ts held 
at 4 per cent by the Government, de 
spite strong pressure for a rise. Resultis 

(Continued on page 82) 
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THEY FLY FROM 


MACH TO KNOTS... 


EACH GRUMMAN project has a crew of 
test pilots. Yet any one crew may fly 
all projects in one day. 


They'll push Cougars beyond the 
speed of sound, where speed is mea- 
sured in Mach numbers. From turbo- 
jet fighters, they may test the piston- 














powered S2F-1 at speeds measured in 
knots. Next the Albatross Triphibian. 
With her, they may shoot landings on 
snow and ice, or sea, or land.. 


And they’ll test fly the revolution- 
ary new Grumman fighter at speeds 
that would amaze you. 


Be one of the men who fly these Grumman aircraft. 
Enlist in the U.S. Navy, Air Force, or Coast Guard. 

















there isa 
brime location 
for your industry 








THE City oF Los ANGELES offers you a wide choice of 
prime sites for the location of your industry in built-up 
metropolitan areas, suburban districts, or wide open 
spaces. Within the city limits you will enjoy the benefits 
of a well-organized community including electricity at 
the lowest industrial rates of any major U. S. city, and 
an abundant water supply from three dependable sources. 

Call or write the Department of Water and Power’s 
Industrial Development Engineers first for factual infor- 
mation on facilities, rates and cost comparisons. Based 
on your specific needs, we will prepare a special analysis 
of availabilities and costs within Los Angeles to meet 
your exact requirements. All inquiries are confidential. 





Ask for “F.0.B. LOS ANGELES; facts booklet for business and industry 


LOS ANGELES DEPARTMENT OF WATER & POWER 


Industrial Development Section D _ 
BOX 3669 * TERMINAL ANNEX « LOS ANGELES 54 
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... Retailer or custome 
must pay higher interest 


that few lenders are interested. Builders, 
however, can meet the problem by hap. 
dling the financing themselves. Selling a 
home on an $8,000 mortgage, for ex. 
ample, they can charge the veteran ap 
extra $500 in the price and then sell the 
mortgage at a $500 discount. The veteran 
pays the equivalent of the higher jp. 
terest rate in his home price. 

The businessman who finds it ex. 
pedient to borrow also is noticing an up. 
ward trend in interest costs. A retailer, 
laying in stock for spring and summer 
trade, may need a 90-day loan. If so, he 
will have to pay interest at a rate of 
about 3.51 per cent. Two years ago the 
rate was 2.84 per cent. 

Those, too, are nation-wide averages 
as shown by the most recent official re. 





A CITY GOVERNMENT — | 
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ports. Small businessmen, though, and 
those outside the East must pay more. 

The Southern businessman who two 
years ago was able to get a $5,000 loan 
at 4.78 per cent now finds that he must 
pay about 5.06 per cent. The larger com- 
pany in New York, borrowing say $300; 
000, finds that the rate has risen from 
2.35 per cent to 3.19 per cent. 

These are costs that will be passed 00 
to the customer in the form of higher 
prices wherever possible. If they can't be 
passed on, then they can take a tuck it 
the businessman’s profits. Either wa), 
somebody pays the higher price the 
lender is getting for the money. 

It’s the same story for the corporation 
that wants to float a long-term loa 
through the sale of bonds in the market 
A high-grade bond on which a compaly 

(Continued on page 84) 
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TO THOSE WHO PREFER 









Benvenuto Cellini. CUP OF 
GOLD, ENAMEL, and 
PEARLS (The “Rospigliosi 
Cup”). Italian 16th century. 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


AN INVITATION FROM THESE SELECTED 


Distinguished Plolels~ 


A good hotel, like a fine objet d’art,is appealing for its individual 
characteristics and personality. Each of these hotels interprets 
good living with a distinctive flair, making your visit a unique 
and exciting experience. No note of sameness mars the adven- 
ture of your stay, for each is individually owned and managed. 


Nationally Represented by 
ROBERT F. WARNER INC. 


A Public Relations Organization serving independently 
owned.and operated properties 


NEW YORK: 588 Fifth Ave., Judson 6-5500 * CHICAGO: 77 W. Wasb'n. 

St., RAndolph 6-0625 * BOSTON: 73 Tremont St., LAfayette 3-4497 ¢ 
WASHINGTON: Investment Bldg., REpublic 7-2642 

.«+.and in Los Angeles, San Francisco and Seattle— Glen W. Fawcett Assoc. 


FREE TELETYPE RESERVATION SERVICE 


Use our Inter-Hotel Teletype Service or call nearest Warner Office. 


NOTA HOTEL CHAIN « INDIVIDUALLY OWNED 





BALTIMORE 
Lord Baltimore 


BOSTON 
Parker House 


WASHINGTON >. 
Wardman Park wh 





DISTINGUISHED HOTELS 
Warner Represented 








PITTSBURGH 
Carlton House 





ATLANTIC CITY , 
Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 





ST. LOUIS 
Chase & Park Plaza 





NEW YORK 
Hotel Commodore 
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CHICAGO 
The Drake 


CINCINNATI 
Netherland Plaza 
& Terrace Plaza 

















” Today crowds go inside 
e+ + mot outside... to 

enjoy wall g x air in 
air-conditioned buildings. 
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aid air-conditioning 


Filtered through air-con- 
ditioning screens that have 
30,000 or moretiny Mosinee 
fibre-fortified baffles per 
square foot, the air you 
breathe snside many build- 
ings is purer, fresher than 
outside air. Such air-filtration re- 
moves dust, pollen, odors and other 
pollution from the air of many the- 
atres, recreation buildings, restau- 
rants, and other public and commer- 
cial buildings . . . attracts profitable 
crowds . . . improves air in homes, 
too. Thus Mosinee fibres contribute 
to health, comfort and better living 
through air-conditioning. 

In many other products for indus- 
try and home, Mosinee fibres per- 
form a wide variety of functions 
efficiently, economically. Maybe 
Mosinee might help improve your 
products, processes or packaging. 
Let’s talk it over. 


MOSINEE PAPER MILLS CO. 
MOSINEE, WISCONSIN 


MOSINEE 


makes fibres work 
for industry 

















Special Report 





... Taxpayer often bears 
rising cost of money 


two years ago had to pay 2.66 per cent 
now must carry a 3.09 rate in order to 
sell. That’s not much on the face of it, but 
—like the interest on a home mortgage— 
it mounts up over a period of 20 or 30 
years. 

The taxpayer, though, is the one who 
is footing the bill for the biggest rise in 
interest rates. ile pays the price that 
government units must offer lenders. 
Right now, a high-grade municipal bond 
bought in the market will return the in- 
vestor about 2.6 per cent a year. That’s a 
measure of the rate that a typical city 
must offer on a new bond. Two years ago 
a comparable municipal security was 
paying only 1.61 per cent. 

What this means is simply that State 
and local governments are finding it 
necessary to offer higher rates on the 
money they are borrowing for construc- 
tion of schools, highways, hospitals and 
for other purposes. Taxpayers are being 
committed to payment of these higher 
rates for decades ahead. 

Higher interest costs also are being 
charged federal taxpayers. The yield on 
a long-term U.S. bond, at 2.4 per cent 
two years ago, is at 2.87 per cent now 
and still rising. Ninety-day bills that Gov- 
ernment sells every week to pay off the 
holders of earlier issues show the trend, 
too. Yield on those now is around 2 per 
cent. Two years ago it was below 1.4 per 
cent. 

What these rates mean might come as 
a shock to many taxpayers. Specifically, 
they mean that interest payments on the 
national debt have risen by 1.7 billion 
dollars a year since 1946, although the 
debt itself is no larger now. 

That gives you an idea of the signifi- 
cance of this strong trend to higher inter- 
est rates. It all points to the fact that the 
higher interest costs are being paid by 
the average family and the typical busi- 
nessman. 

At the same time, there is new signifi- 
cance for lenders. After years in which 
they have been letting out their funds at 
artificially low rates, investors now are 
getting a chance to lend money at rates 
determined by something like a free 
market. 

Outiook for interest rates in the period 
ahead, too, is something that millions of 
families and businessmen need to check. 
If interest rates are to continue up, now 
may be the best time to get a loan. If a 
downturn is due, it might be better to 
put off borrowing. 

To get a line on the future trend in 
interest rates, you need to look at the 
events that are behind the rise. 
(Continued on page 85) 
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this at your own desk. 


contemporary posture 
style in foam 
rubber... . continuous 


support eliminates fatigue. 
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THE TAYLOR CHAIR CO. + BEDFORD, OHIO 
Woven 
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ii 1 Bost LIGHTCONTR CONTROL- “Lonect UKEP 
Wi " There’s beauty, durability, economy in custom- . if 
order DRAPERIES, SHADES, MOBILE WALLS = , 
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For home, business or institutional needs, insist . 
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TREASURERS 
SALES MANAGERS 
COMPTROLLERS 
TRAVELERS 


Travel expenses can be _ reimbursed 
efficiently and without cash advances! 
TRAVELETTERS have been used for 58 
years by th ds of 9 
companies, because TRAVELETTERS 

V eliminate expense checks 

V improve expense control 

V lessen internal costs 

. V reduce travel expenses 
V, increase productive time 
minimize cash advances 


For information write: 















22 W. Putnam Ave., Greenwich, Conn. 
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... Many expect Treasury 


joalter debt policies 


Biggest force behind this trend is the 
federal Government. After 18 years or 
9 of pinning interest rates down in 
order to encourage borrowing and limit 
costs of the national debt, Government 
now is permitting interest rates to find 
their own level. 

At the same time, borrowers of all 
kinds—individuals, corporations, cities— 
have been rushing to the market to get 
funds. Demand for money, in other 
words, has been very high. 

Now a new Administration, taking 
over, is launching a drive to revise the 
make-up of the national debt. Simply 
put, the idea is to pay off much of the 
debt that is in short-term issues which 
have to be refinanced every few months. 
Long-term debt, instead, is to be used. 
To do that, Government must pay the 
higher interest rates that are required to 
attract long-term investments. Result is 


You know the type. Owns his own business. Works 
around the clock. Brings the office home with him every night. 


His wife? She’s fed to the teeth. 

Relaxation? He doesn’t get. any. 

His health? It suffers, of course. 

And that’s not all that suffers, either. 

A few years back, he inherited some securities, then 

added a few stocks of his own on the say-so of friends. 

But today, he’d have a hard time telling you just what stocks 
he owns or why he bought them. He’s hazy about what 


SE [that many people with money to invest dividends they pay, their prospects for the future, his 
in loans—bankers, insurance officials, chances of getting anything like what he bargained for. 

wd a. egg  onemcetee” con- Someday, of course, he’ll try to straighten the whole thing 
vinced that the U. S. Treasury wi — out. Sit down and really study his investment situation. 
offer an attractive long-term security, : ; : : 

10 perhaps one paying 3 to 3K per cent. Someday, that is, when he’s not quite so busy. 


changes may be due. Government units MERRILL 
may go on borrowing on a big scale. 

__ § Farmers, too, are to continue in need of LYNCH, 
funds. Some other borrowers, however, PIERCE, 
may not be so active. Ordinary families, FENNER & 
for example, may be borrowing less for 

my § tew homes, cars, other things. BEANE 





So they are not rushing now to tie up 
their funds in debt issues that pay much 
less than 8 per cent. 

There are other things ‘to check, 
though. Government is not going to pay 
a rate any higher than necessary to get 
the loan funds it needs. Supply of funds 
-and other demands for money—will 
help to decide what happens to interest 
rates, 

On the supply side, the savings that 
are the big source of real investment 
funds are,at a high level and are expected 
to continue high. 

On the demand side, though, some 


Corporations, too, are expected to be 
borrowing less before long. Their need 
for funds will taper off later in 1953 if 
they slow down their record-high rate of 
Investment in plant and equipment, as 
expected. And their sources of funds are 
likely to improve as profits rise and de- 
Preciation accounts yield more.© 

_ What this indicates is that the rise in 
interest rates may well be nearing an end. 
Even if that is true, borrowers this year 


Uh, huh. Someday... 


And that’s too bad—for him and for his family—because 
he shouldn’t wait. And he doesn’t have to, either. Doing 
jobs like that for investors is our business anyway. 


Like to have your portfolio reviewed? 
Want up-to-date facts about some stock? 


Interested in getting a sound investment program for 
any specific sum or objective? 


Just ask. 


Whatever you want, there’s no charge—whether you’re 
a customer or not. Simply write to— 


Walter A. Scholl, Department SA-]2 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 











































are going to pay far more in interest rates 
‘an they were paying a year or two ago. 
nd, where borrowers pay more, lenders 
= § will profit. 
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LIVING-COST PLAN: ON WAY OUT? 


lt Seems to Be—Sidestepping a Pay Cy 


Wage contracts tied to living 
costs may turn out to be just a 
“noble experiment.’ They are 
losing their popularity. 

Unions were satisfied when 
rising prices were taking wages 
up with them. But a wage drop, 
as prices fall, lacks appeal. 

The next few months will show 
employers what they can expect. 
First big test comes at General 
Motors. 


Long-term contracts that tie wages 
to prices seem to be losing some of 
their appeal. Employers are finding 
that unions favor cost-of-living plans 
only when prices are going up, object 
to pay cuts when prices fall. The auto 
industry, which set the pace for this 
kind of agreement, now is providing 
a test of whether the idea can survive. 

* At stake is the “modernized” labor con- 
tract that General Motors created in an 
effort to avoid annual strikes over wages. 
About a million members of the CIO’s 
United Auto Workers are covered by 
these agreements, while nearly 3 million 
other workers are under similar contracts. 

The UAW cited its auto agreements 
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UAW'S REUTHER 
... a change in the outlook 
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—United Press 
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in 1950 as proof that industry and labor 
could work out long-rang peace pacts. 
The contracts, signed with all the big 
auto companies, provided that there 
would be no strikes and no new wage 
demands before mid-1955. Cost-of-living 
adjustments in wages—an increase as 
prices rise and a cut as they decline— 
also were provided, along with annual 
raises of 4 cents an hour as a sort of re- 
ward for greater productivity. 

Now the Auto Union is demanding 
wage and pension increases that go 
beyond the terms of the five-year agree- 
ments, Walter Reuther, UAW president, 
argues that the contracts are “living docu- 
ments” that must be changed if eco- 





—General Motors 
AUTO WORKERS 
... a change of mind 


nomic conditions change drastically. Reu- 
ther also wants to avoid most of the pay 
cuts that could result if prices decline. 

General Motors has offered to make 
two concessions on wages that go part 
way toward meeting Reuther’s demands, 
and Reuther interprets this to mean that 
the corporation accepts his basic claim 
that the contracts are “living” and thus 
open to amendments before 1955. 

The GM offer would reduce the size 
of pay cuts that might result under the 
present agreements if a steep decline in 
prices should take place in the next two 
years. As the contracts stand, the cost-of- 
living adjustments made each quarter are 
kept separate from the basic wage rates 
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—General Motors 


G.M.'S CURTICE 
.«.a@ change in the contract 





of the workers. At this time, the living. 
cost allowance amounts to 25 cents a 
hour, which employes get in addition to 
regular wages. GM’s offer is to put 4 
cents of this amount into the base-pay 
rate, thus reducing the potential pay at 
to 11 cents. 

The company also proposes to givea 
raise of 5 cents an hour to skilled work 
ers, such as toolmakers. 

Reuther’s answer is that the GM pm 
posals do not go far enough. He wanls 
20 cents of the present 25-cent allow 
ance put into the base wage, and he 
wants a larger increase for skilled em- 
ployes. Further negotiations are expected 
with GM and with other auto companies. “a 

The meaning of this shift in attitude 
is being studied by other employers and 
unions. Many employers believe that the 
UAW has killed the idea of long-tem 
contracts that it helped to populariz 
One reason why employers signed 
agreements was that the union pri 
ised there would be no new dem 
and no strikes during the life of th 
contracts. But, if long-term contract 
are to become “living documents” thit 
permit wage demands to be made at the 
whim of a union, many employers 
be expected to refuse to sign them 2 
the future. 

Also, many employers object to unio! 
demands that cost-of-living escalaton 
operate only when prices are rising. 
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employers think that pay cuts should be 
accepted by unions as living costs drop. 

A practical situation is confronting 
GM’s president, Harlow H. Curtice, and 
the other auto companies, as well as the 
UAW. After the agreements were signed, 
the Government clamped on wage con- 
trols that only recently were lifted. 
During the control period, the Wage 
Stabilization Board allowed other unions 
to get pay raises matching cost-of-living 
increases and sometimes went beyond 
that. However, no strings were tied to 
these raises in steel, coal and elsewhere. 
There was no requirement that pay cuts 
follow if living costs dropped. 

Thus, auto workers are afraid that, if 
prices decline further, the auto industry 
will cut wages while steel and other in- 
justries keep pay at present levels or 
even give new increases. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, auto companies might 
find it hard to reduce wages while com- 
peting with other industries for workers. 

The auto dispute is likely to drag on 
until after the union holds its convention 
in Atlantic City, starting March 22, 
Delegates then may threaten a strike, 
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~New York Central 


RAILROAD WORKER 
... time to get off the escalator? 


but indications are that a walkout can be 
averted through further negotiations. 
However, many delegates are expected 
to vote to drop the long-term contracts 
when they run out. This could set a pat 
tem for other unions. 

Railroad workers, for example, are 
scheduled to decide the fate of their 
cost-of-living agreements by October 1, 
When the contracts expire. The rail 
unions apparently accepted the escalator 
idea only as a way to get around wage 
controls, and therefore are likely to 
trop the plan. 

ClO Electrical Workers, now negoti- 
ting for pay raises at General Electric, 
(Continued on page 88) 
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SECURITY plus 
INCENTIVE 


Like many employers, you might like to liberalize 
your pension plan to provide larger retirement in- 
comes for your employees. But you hesitate to 
increase the fixed pension obligation you have 
already assumed. 

A sound alternative may be for you to create a 
profit-sharing plan, or a thrift and savings plan, 
in addition to your pension plan. 

We have helped many companies work out such 
combination plans—plans that combine security and 
incentive. Let us help you explore the possibilities 
of an effective retirement program for your com- 
pany, including a cost estimate. Write or call our 


PENSION TRUST DIVISION. 


CITY BANK FARMERS TRUST COMPANY 


Chartered 1822 
HEAD OFFICE: 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
Affiliate of 


THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 


Established 1812 
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WHAT GOES ON INA 
WHISKEY BARREL 


by 
J. P. Van Winkle 
President 
Stitzel-Weller Distillery 


Louisville, Kentucky 
Established 1849 











Want in on a secret? Only two dis- 
tillers make whiskey that’s fit to 
drink. They’re Mother Nature and 
Father Time. 


We give these two partners a free 
hand in our original open-tub, sour 
mash process. All we do is help 
them along. 

Take the matter of aging... 


In 6 days, thereabouts, we convert 
Nature’s grain to the crystal liquid 
which bubbles over our tail box as 
NEw FITzGERALD. But Father Time 
requires at least 208 patient weeks to 
color it amber, gentle it to taste, and 
turn it into OLD FirzGERALp. 

We furnish the old gentleman only 
new, heavily charred white oak bar- 
rels. The char only clarifies and puri- 
fies. What actually does age and color 
the whiskey is the thin layer of 
“‘caramelized”’ oak which lies just 
behind the char, and is formed in the 
stave at burning. 


Our wooden warehouses are the 
open-rick type, designed to take full 
advantage of the Kentucky climate 
which, like our water, is unsurpassed 
in whiskey-making. Our 2,944 
warehouse windows are opened each 
clear morning to permit the whiskey 
to “‘breathe.”’ Our window crew alone 
costs us $14,000 a year. 

But what’s the sense of being lo- 
cated in the world’s best whiskey- 
aging climate without taking full ad- 
vantage of it? 

No one uproots an oak to promote 
its growth, so we do not move the 
barrels or agitate the whiskey in any 
way—except to recooper an occa- 
sional leaker. 

In fact our aging method—work- 
ing slowly and patiently with Time 
and Nature—is unique in the indus- 
try, and accounts for more than a 
little of OLD FITZGERALD’s unique 
character. 

May we invite you to join the 
inner circle of business executives 
who have discovered this satisfying 
difference, and find it good business 
to share, in moderation, with asso- 
ciates and friends. 


Bonded 100 Proof Original Sour 
Mash Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
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... Steelworkers avoid 
use of escalator clauses 


list among their demands a cost-of-living 
clause. However, the union’s contracts, 
for the most part, have included living- 
cost raises when prices go up but no 
provision for pay cuts. An exception 
is the union’s contract with General 
Motors, covering  electrical-equipment 
plants. Here the escalator is supposed 
to go both ways, as in GM’s auto con- 
tracts. 

Rubber Workers, CIO, are preparing 
to start wage talks with employers, but 
probably will not include the cost-of-liv- 
ing escalator among their demands. The 
union has shunned the escalator idea in 
the past. This union just won fringe con- 
cessions from Goodyear, while delaying 
wage questions. A new two-year pact at 
Goodyear gives triple pay for work per- 
formed on any of six paid holidays. A 
vacation clause was liberalized to give 
two weeks’ vacation after three years of 
service, where five years was required 
in the old contract. 

CIO Clothing Workers, asking for a 
raise of 15 cents an hour in the men’s 
clothing field, also are not proposing to 
tie wages to prices. 

Steelworkers, CIO, also avoid escala- 
tor clauses. This union won a straight 
wage increase of 16 cents, plus fringe 
benefits, in a new contract at the Dun- 
kirk, N. Y., plant of American Locomo- 
tive Co. Work had been resumed after an 
injunction was obtained under the Taft- 
Hartley law. Basic steel contracts open 
on wages in June, but the Steelworkers’ 
Union has opposed use of escalators in 
the past and isn’t likely to change that 
policy. 

The trend is away from cost-of-living 
contracts in current wage negotiations. 





Pension Gains 
Without Fanfare 


White-collar workers, it now turns out, 
have not trailed blue-collar workers in 
the pension parade of recent years. 
Pension contracts negotiated by unions 
and employers have been getting the 
headlines, but salaried workers, from 
office help to executives, have been cov- 
ered, too, without the fanfare. 

A wide variety of white-collar retire- 
ment plans, many of them dating back 
many years, is now in effect. Just how 
varied these plans are is shown in a 
study of 300 of them, covering 3 million 
workers, made recently by the Bankers 
Trust Co., of New York. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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Is depreciation 
“anybody’s 
guess: rm 


Depreciation is an im- 
portant and measurable 
element in determining 
costs, profits, and taxes. 
Through property anal- 
yses and remaining life 
studies, the factor of 
vafiance in measuring 
depreciation may be 
reduced to a very nar- 
row range. 
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_.. Retirement plans in auto, 
carpet, paper firms 


Pension plans, in most cases, are 
shown to call for a minimum of $100 a 
month in retirement benefits. In two 
thirds of the older plans, there is no max- 
imum benefit, but pensions are based on 
employes’ earnings or contributions. 

Examples, picked at random, point up 
the types of plan in effect. 

One firm in the farm-implement in- 
dustry provides a pension of 38 per cent 
of average salary to an employe getting 
more than $3,600 a year, if the employe 
contributes to the plan. This includes 
Social Security. 

In the same industry, another plan 
gives a pension of up to 40 per cent of 
annual salary, again with Social Security. 











—General Motors 


WHITE COLLAR WORKER 
... wasn't left behind 





An auto firm provides for a pension of 
42 per cent, including the federal pen- 
sion, for an employe averaging $6,000 a 
year in salary. Or, for one averaging $18,- 
000, the total benefit would be 44 per 
cent. Benefits vary at other salary levels. 
- A carpet manufacturer gives a .pen- 
sion of 36 per cent of annual pay for an 
employe at the $6,000 level. Social Se- 
curity is not included. 

A hotel plan pays a retirement benefit 
of 29 per cent at the $6,000-a-year level, 
exclusive of federal benefit. 

A paper manufacturer allows an em- 
ploye who has earned $6,000 a year to 
Tetire on a pension of 32 per cent of his 
annual amg In addition, the em- 

€ gets his Social Security pension. 
The benefit for an $18,000-a-year man is 
41 per cent. Employes contribute to this 
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dollars in billing last year? 
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® Here are the clients of Needham, Louis & Brorby... 


Cummins Engine Company, Inc. 
Derby Foods, Inc. 

The Eagle-Picher Company 
Household Finance Corporation 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 

Kraft Foods Company 
Macwhyte Company 

Marathon Corporation 


NEEDHAM, LOUIS & BRORBY, Inc. Advertising 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Chicago New York 


Did you see that N L & B* gained 4 million 








Yes, and I understand 
they've doubled their business 
since 1950! 


Morton Salt Company 

The Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company 

Phenix Foods Company 

The Quaker Oats Company 

State Farm Insurance Companies 

Swift & Company 

Wieboldt Stores, Inc. 


Hollywood Toronto 








y New York 
‘ at its Best 


Surrounding its guests with 
J, comfort and service that 
leave nothing to be desired, 
world-famous Biltmore 
makes a visit to New York 
the satisfying experience it 
should be. Its midtown loca- 
tion close to major centers 
4§ = means timesaving conven- 
4 ience. Next time, try The 
\& Biltmore. You'll find it be- 
% 
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comes a happy habit every 
time you visit New York. 


minal. Block from Airlines Terminal. 


The 
Biltmore 
Madison Ave. at 43rd St. 

New York 17 
Teletype NY 1-3494 
Frank W. Regan David J. Martin 
President Vice President 


be Direct Elevator from Grand Central Ter- 
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FIREMEN EVERY 10 FEET 


ASSURES continuity OF YOUR BUSINESS 


Business mortality from FIRES is 
increasing due to more and bigger 
FirEs, higher property values, and 
replacement difficulties. To assure 
continuity of your business, install 
GLOBE Automatic Sprinklers. They 
provide permanent protection. , 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 


a: Finance Week 


ECONOMY: IT’S A ROUGH ROAD 


Choice: Cut Defense—at a Risk—or Cut Little] « 











Talk about how simple it is to 
cut the U. S. budget is beginning 
to pall on Eisenhower chiefs 
charged with the trimming. 

It doesn’t look so easy from 
where they sift. 

What officials find is that soft 
spots in the budget are big in 


























number, small in size. 
Here’s a rundown on the budg- 
et as it looks to economizers. 

Job of carving the huge federal Almost impossible to cut Billions 
budget—78.6 billions of it—is looking : $6.4 o 
tougher and tougher to President Interest on national deolt 2.25 3 ee ae rE 
Eisenhower's determined budget ex- Veterans’ programs . - - +--+ +: 7° . it 
perts. Social Security, health, welfare . - - - - 2.6 R 

Little by little, it’s being borne in on Price supports, other farm aid ...-.- - 1.8 ' cl 
those experts that any thick, juicy slices : 
are going to be cut from the budget with So: This much spending can $15.4 Si 
extreme difficulty, if at all. hardly be changed ee e C 

What really frustrates the new Admin- ti 
istration is this: A big section of the budg- Easier to cut—not so much money involved la 
et—nearly three fourths of the nonde- Billions sh 
fense part—is almost impervious to the . 
knife. It’s more bone than meat. There’s Highways, Post Office, etc. . . . . . . $1.9 oO 
a tender section of the nondefense budg- General Government ee ee . ...... - Ct 
et, highly vulnerable to Administration Dams, conservation ....:.... We 8 
knives, but it’s relatively small. That ee ee 4 al 
leaves defense. Defense chiefs, though, Education and research . ...... .8 th 
are coming around, one by one, to the Labor 3 P 
view that deep cuts in defense spending ORE eS a i ot apo sir la 
can be had only at a real risk. So: Wiping out all these functions wi 

Many Republican Congressmen, at the of Government would save only . $5 9 
same time, are sharpening their own a Cl 
knives—to cut taxes. Success in their 1s 
plans could make a balanced budget . 
even harder to achieve. '9 Cuts Must com 6 

To get an idea of what is worrying Ad- ©~defense , 
ministration chiefs, just run your eye 
down the budget table on this page. ; UPkee Billi , 

Hard-to-trim spending items add up Y aid buipment P $218 I 
to an imposing 15.4 billions. These are road , 17.4 P 
programs to which Congress already has : ‘ 
committed the Government. Resulting ae . 6.0 m 
cost, in most cases, is something that is eos oe 2.7 d 
out of the hands of Congress. br Cad Beda ee Cc 

Take, for example, the biggest item in oe Sk 1.6 e 
this section—6.4 billions’ worth of inter- gS 1.6 tc 
est on the national debt. The exact had ee A P 
amount to be spent on interest will de- oO * ! 9 C 
pend on what happens to the size of the ' 2.6 
debt, to interest rates and some other iti in 
things. Congress, actually, will not ap- tri P 
propriate funds for this purpose. The mod Out of $57 3 ; 
money, instead, will become available . 

Source: Budget Bureau © 1953, By U. S. News Pub. Com 
soe U. S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
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gutomatically under action taken in 
earlier sessions. 

Or take the 4.6-billion-dollar program 
of aid to veterans. Actual spending on 
this one will depend on how many veter- 
ans become entitled to disability pen- 
sions and other benefits, on how many 
veterans accept Government's offer to 
send them to school, and on other events 
beyond the control of Congress. 

Cost of farm aids, meanwhile, will de- 
pend on the weather, farmers’ planting 
decisions and the like. Social-security 
costs will hinge on what the States do to 
match the federal funds offered, and on 
other decisions made outside the halls of 
Congress and the offices of the Adminis- 
tration. 

Only way Congress can reduce these 
expenditures is to scrap whole programs, 
or reduce individual benefits under 
these plans. Neither is politically feasi- 
ble. 

Easier to pare is the next section that 
budget cutters find. The only difficulty 
here is that there is very little room in 
which to operate. The whole thing 
comes to less than 6 billion dollars, and 
that amount covers most of the ordinary 
operations of the Federal Government. 
Even more discouraging, the bigger 
items in this group are not the ones that 
Republican leaders would like most to 
cut. , 
One big item, for example, is aid to 
States for highway-building programs. 
Congressmen looking forward to re-elec- 
tion are reluctant to slight roads, particu- 
larly when they consider the present 
shape of the nation’s highways. 

General-welfare programs are the 
ones under strongest attack. Yet they 
cost very little. If housing, education, 
general research and all labor programs 
are lumped together, they come to less 
than 1 billion dollars. The cost of all the 
programs under which Government regu- 
lates businesses and individuals is well 
under half a billion. 

Congress, or the Administration, can 
cut the number, of employes who admin- 
ister these programs—lop off unneces- 
Sary workers here and there. Yet these 
savings will be small. Some agencies, 
moreover, already are admittedly un- 
derstaffed. Federal Trade Commission, 
for example, has fewer employes than in 
1918, though it has been given seven im- 
portant laws to administer since then. 

What all this means is simply that Ad- 
ministration chiefs are finding the non- 
defense budget easier to shave than to 
carve. There probably will be savings, 
even in this area of spending. Yet the 
total of these is likely to make up a small 
Part of the 8 to 10 billions that Republi- 
cans want to save. 

_ Defense spending and foreign aid, 
in other words, offer about the only op- 
portunity for cuts on the scale that is 
being discussed. Yet defense officials 
(Continued on page 92) 
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WHERE CHEMISTRY TRANSFORMS INDUSTRY 


Chemistry, the only industry serving all 72 of 

the nation’s principal industrial groups, is a 

growing young giant in the St. Louis area, 8 
where it now provides 21,500 jobs .. . Projected 

expansion programs totaling $70 million in \t.Louis 
chemical industries in St. Louis testify to 

the advantages of the city’s central location, A Great Place 
superb transportation, accessibility to materials, to Do Business 
and wide industrial diversification ... St. Louis, 

nearest major city to the U. S. center of 

population, is at the center of activity in business! 
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information provided by First National—the THE FIRST 
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Louis business—you’ll find it’s easier to plan 

ahead. First National is at the center of activity 

in St. Louis! 
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... A spread of war could 
call for bigger spending 


now are telling Congress that big cuts 
there will be very difficult, too. 

Look at the biggest military-cost fig- 
ure, for example—21.8 billions for mili- 
tary pay, operations, upkeep and main- 
tenance. Elimination of waste and ineffi- 
ciency can make savings possible in mili- 
tary operations. Yet big savings will come 
only at the cost of reducing the actual 
size of the armed forces. An end to war in 
Korea might make that relatively easy. 
A spread of war could make Jarger forces 
—and still bigger spending—necessary. 

Plans for the purchase of new weapons 
and equipment—planes, ships, tanks, 
guns—offer Eisenhower's aides a broad 
area in which to look for possible cuts. 





Excess-Profits Tax: 


The Double Standard 


Here’s the real reason why the 
excess-profits tax is under fire: 


Company A, well-established, 
had high earnings before Korea. 

Result: No excess-profits tax to 
pay. On its $300,000 income, it 
now pays a tax of $150,500—or 
an over-all rate of 50.17 per cent. 


Company B, younger, growing, 
had low earnings before Korea. 
Result: An excess-profits tax to 
pay. On its $300,000 income, it 
now pays a tax of $204,500—or 
an over-all rate of 68.17 per cent. 











Actually, deliveries of new weapons al- 
ready have been stretched out over 
longer periods at least twice. Even so, 
further cuts in spending on these defense 
items—perhaps sizable cutbacks—are un- 
der serious study. There may also be an 
effort to shift over to less complicated 
and expensive equipment. Just how 
much can be saved by these two moves is 
something that the Administration and 
Congress have yet to determine. 

Aid given by this country to other na- 
tions is something else again. Biggest 
part of this is military aid—weapons and 
equipment, and funds with which to buy 
these items elsewhere. Some cuts may 
come in this group. And ordinary hand- 
outs of nonmilitary aid—1.6 billions in 
the budget—are almost sure to be slashed 
sharply. 

Military construction, asserted by 
some to be heavy with waste, also is to go 
under the knives of the budget cutters. 
For really big savings, though, whole 

(Continued on page 93) 
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... First attempts to cut 
haven’t been rewarding 


construction projects—rather than just 
waste-may have to be eliminated. 

Weapons research and development, 
too, is being eyed with suspicion by budg- 
et experts. This program—not counting 
atomic weapons—comes to 1.6 billions in 
the budget. Stockpiling is another pro- 
gram that does not pay off immediately 
in terms of stronger defenses. Yet both 
hese items are regarded as vital in the 
kountry’s long-term arms plan. Budget 

utters, once they trim the fat, can con- 
inue to carve only at the expense of fu- 
re defense. 

That quick rundown gives you some 
idea of what the budget experts are up 
hgainst. Before you decide how much 
ould be saved, though, back off and look 
ht the military-spending budget from a 
ew angle. 

Military services themselves are budg- 
eted to spend 45.4 billions in the year 
starting July 1. Yet they need much less 
han half that much—19.9_ billions—in 
mew appropriations in order to do it. 
Vhy? It’s because they already have 25.5 
billions in their pockets, so to speak. 

Take the Air Force’s plan to spend 8.1 
illions in the coming year on aircraft, 
guided missiles, weapons, other gear. Of 
that huge sum, only 400 millions remains 
to be appropriated in new funds. The 
rest is in hand. 

Or take the Army’s 600-million-dollar 
construction program for the year to start 
July 1. The entire amount already has 
been made available. 

Those are simply examples of military- 
spending projects for which funds are 
largely in the till and waiting to be spent. 
The money could be recaptured, of 
course. The Administration could halt 
spending on these programs. Then Con- 
gress, after some study, could simply 
scrap parts of the projects. In some cases, 
such moves already have been launched. 

Difficulty with this move is that serious 
delays and, in many instances, real dis- 
tuption of the arms drive could result. 
It's not easy, for example, to stop spend- 
ing on an aircraft-procurement program 
once the producers have spent big money 
to get tooled up and into production. 
Even if it were easy, the planes are likely 
to be important parts of the whole de- 
fense plan drawn up by military strate- 
gists for years ahead. 


cutters in the Administration and in Con- 
gress. All over Washington, knives are 
Poised while the experts feverishly ex- 
amine the budget for fat, or even any 









lean meat that can be sacrificed. All offi- 
cial utterances indicate that, so far, the 
search has not been very rewarding. 
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Profit Opportunities in 


20 STOCKS 


Most widely held by colleges, 
banks and mutual funds 


LS Scot stocks are being bought today by mutual funds, 
banks, colleges, pension funds and insurance companies? 
In a new Report UNITED lists the 20 issues most widely held 
by such institutions. Stock buying by institutions is steadily 
increasing — now constitutes around 20% of stock exchange 
transactions. It will pay you to keep posted on the stocks these 
large investors favor. 


Offering Generous Yields up to 7.8% 


These 20 favored stocks are attractive for appreciation and 
dependable income. Yields range up to 7.8%. Seven have paid 
continuously for 50 to 78 years. You will find this Report an 
important aid in making new profitable purchases. 


Send only $1 for your copy today. In addition you will receive 
without extra charge the next four issues of the weekly UNITED 
Business and Investment Reports. Just mail coupon below. 
(This offer open to new readers only.) 
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210 NEWBURY ST. BOSTON 16, MASS. 
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That’s the dilemma occupying budget . 
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The Management Staff, the Production Staff, the Engineer- 
ing Department, and the officials responsible for sales, dis- 





tribution, and transportation are Very Important Purchasers. 
These very important men and their assistants naturally are 
cover-to-cover readers of U. S. News & World Report. It is 
the magazine that keeps them informed on basic trends— 
which today, more than ever, is “‘must’’ news. 


Advertising in this magazine gains prestige 
and importance when appearing next to this 
important “must” news. 


Paid circulation now in excess of 600,000. 


U. 8S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 
30 Rockefeller Plaza New York 20, N. Y. 




















ads ley chair 


Comfort and complete relaxation! Dad’s found both in his 


TWA Skyliner seat . . . and lots more. He’s found the magic key to 
covering territory, arriving fresher and, quite often, first. 


Best of all—and how the family loves this—a Skyliner seat 
Where in the world do you want to go? For information 
lets Dad spend most of his evenings where he wants to be and reservations, call TWA or see your travel agent. 


most—in his other favorite chair . . . at home! 
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Business Around the World 


LONDON... -STOCKHOLM....HANOVER....RIO DE JANEIRO.... 





















>> It begins to look to businessmen in Europe as if the lush days are over. 
Competition is back on the job. Price is once more important. 
Autos no longer sell themselves. British firms are cutting prices, cutting 





ae 


output as they run into sales resistance at home and abroad--though not in U.S. 
German auto makers figure to compete with British on exports but fear the home 
market may have reached saturation point. They wonder if 1952 was the peak. 
Steel, of certain types, is in easy Supply. British, Belgians are eying 
Latin-American markets as outlet for their surplus. This can hit U.S. makers. 
Steel products--wire, hardware--no longer command scarcity prices. Swedes 
exporting these items are running into price competition from Germans, British. 
British textile men, hoping they might raise prices after recovery of wool 
prices, find they don't dare. The market is still too competitive for that. 
World's air lines are cutting fares as way to build up record traffic. 




















>> A Stockholm survey shows how competition is hitting Swedish firms. 
Telephone equipment: Germans and Dutch underselling Swedish exporters by 30 
to 35 per cent, guaranteeing quicker delivery, long-term credit. Bicycles: 
Swedish bikes virtually pushed out of South America by British and German makes, 
selling 35 to 40 per cent cheaper. Radios: Swedish firms undersold everywhere 
by German exporters, prices 20 per cent less. Bolts: Swedish sales in Asia and 
Africa hurt by German, Dutch, Belgian competition, underselling by 20 per cent. 
High-speed steel: Competition from U.S., Britain, Germany is hurting. 
Screws: India, Pakistan-markets largely lost to Japanese, Africa to West 
German exporters. Valves: Norwegian market taken over by German firms, selling 
below Swedish costs. Soil pipe: Swedish market, itself, lost to Germans. 
So it's time, Swedish firms say, to look at Swedish wages, foreign tariffs. 








>> In Britain, a "Manchester Guardian" study. sizes up the situation this way: 
The seven fat years are over. Not even defense orders can hide the fact. 
Prices, profit margins are being challenged. Costs are under pressure. 
Orders in many lines are smaller than they were. Customers are finicky, 
asking for new designs, special service. Competition appears to have set in. 
A few lines, it's true, like shipbuilding, are turning away customers, but 
in most cases British businessmen now have to go out and look for them. 
A slump? It's not much feared. Plans for capital expansion, more even 
than Government wishes, show that businessmen are confident of the future. 














>> That boom market for British cars in U.S. has to be kept in perspective. 
Sales to U.S. of 31,000 cars in 1952 meant 58 per cent increase over 1951 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 


and made U.S. No. 2 customer, second only*to Australia. Quite a change from 
days before the war, when even Java bought more British cars than U.S. And 
though this boom in sales to U.S. is continuing, 31,000 cars are not many in U.S. 


>> If you look at the total picture of British auto output and sales..... 
Export peak of 351,000 cars was reached in 1951. Total was 310,000 in '52, 
Production peak was 522,515 in 1950, sagging to 448,000 last year. Most the 
industry figures on selling this year is 500,000, judging by requests for steel, 
Sales in Britain are counted on to take up any Slack in exports, but these 
sales are lagging, except for a few models. Even price cuts don't stir sales. 
Long waiting lists are disappearing. A car buyer in Britain now can get 
immediate delivery on most makes, can buy a used car 25 per cent under '52. 
What's slowing sales, as auto men see it, is 66 2/3 per cent sales tax. It 
makes a popular-priced car, listed at $1,428, cost a Briton $2,308. 
Not many people in Britain can afford prices like these nowadays. 




















>> West Germany's auto industry, though still in high gear, is running into 
soft spots, too, in medium-priced cars. Cheapest and most expensive makes still 
have more business than they can handle. Total output rose again in 1952 to 
502,393 cars, as against 267,376 in 1951. Exports took about a third. 
A saturated home market is now the fear, even though ratio of cars to the 
population in West Germany is only 1 to 40, a lower ratio than in Britain. 
Price is a big factor. For average German worker, cheap car costs 2,500 
hours of work. U.S. worker, at $2 an hour, can do considerably better than that. 
Volkswagen firm nevertheless appears unworried, is expanding plant area 
by 60 per cent, may export 60,000 low-price cars this year, give British trouble. 























>> American steel exporters: are in for more competition in Latin America. It 
took 400 million dollars' worth of steel from U.S. last year. But now: 
Brazil's steel output is climbing. Chile is on an export basis. Canada is 
to turn out 5 million tons this year, an increase of 50 per cent in three years. 
Meanwhile.....Latin-American customers are short of dollars. So: 
Belgian, French, British are moving in, underselling U.S. by 25 per cent. 











>> British shipowners are worried by latest U.S. move against China trade. 
New U.S. rule says a ship carrying U.S.-financed goods to Formosa, maybe to 
Japan also, cannot then go on to trade along China coast for at least 60 days. 
This hits British tramp steamers. They often pick up cargoes in Europe for 
China and combine them with goods for Formosa and Japan. If goods for Formosa, 
Japan are financed by V.S., ships will now be in trouble with U.S. authorities. 
Penalty may be black-listing, as well as loss of U.S. business to Orient. 
Rule will put a crimp in shipment of fertilizers, chemicals to China, and 
British purchase of foodstuffs at such Chinese ports as Dairen and Tsingtao. 











>> It looks like a record year for U.S. travel to Europe. 

Peak of 400,000 going to Europe in 1952 may rise to 500,000 this year. It 
can mean half a billion dollars to Europe, its biggest single source of dollars. 
Airlines figure on capturing a bigger chunk than ever of this traffic. 

Lower tourist rates, tried out last year, are to be repeated this year and 
extended beyond North Atlantic to other routes, covering the globe. 
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Looking Years Ahead to the ever-changing needs of 
America’s expanding economy, leaders of many of 
the nation’s largest corporations are planning now 
for future growth in the best location in the nation. 


No Other Area In The World offers growth industries 
such an extraordinary combination of favorable long- 
range prospects. The area has unlimited fresh water. 
Existing materials, suppliers, markets and transpor- 
tation facilities are unexcelled. Additional facilities 
under development—including steel, chemicals and 
the new Ohio Turnpike—will give the area even 
greater advantages in the years ahead. 


From Planning To Plant Site To Completed Plant, you are 


invited to use our free Location Engineering Service 





e THE BEST LOCATION IN THE NATIO * for information and assistance in building for the 
IN ATION * , ; 8 
4 81,000,000 people within 500 milés. . . 8 future in the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area. 
. 3,500 manufacturer-suppliers right at hand e 
* ; 
a For up-to-the-minute facts about any of the plant 
"sen eeee sites shown above, phone or write Development 
\ Write Today for FREE Department, Richard L. DeChant, Manager. 
Illustrated Brochure 


New! “Growth, Industries Need THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC 
on somaree, ——— god 

Tec Palit ta ILLUMINATING COMPANY 
which have-invested $1 million 


or more for expansion here 
recently. 
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Business activity is still strong, but 
there are indications that a buyers’ 
market is gradually approaching, both 
in the U.S. and abroad. 

Department-store sales picked up in 
the last week of February, lifting the 
average for the month to 5 per cent 
above a year ago. Physical volume 
was up about 6 per cent. 

Optimism of store managers in January 
was evident. New orders were placed 
with suppliers at a rate 14 per cent 
above January, 1952, though inven- 
tories already were 3 per cent above 
those of January, 1952. 

Use of installment credit by the public 
continues heavy. Sale credit granted 
by merchants in January was 30 per 
cent above January, 1952. 

U.S. factory output, at 253 on the indi- 
cator in the week ended February 
28, has been rising at a rate of about 
1 per cent each month since ane 
ber. Output in February was 22 per 
cent above June, 1950, last we 
before the Korean war began. 

Auto production will climb to nearly 
600,000 passenger cars in March, the 
largest since March, 1951. 

Output of household goods rose 5 per 
cent in January, led by television sets. 
In the week ended February 20, the 
television industry turned out 188,000 
sets, against 100,000 in the same week 
a year ago. 

A flood of steel is pouring out of mills 
in the U.S. and abroad. 

In the U.S., steel for civilian use is to 
increase rapidly the rest of this year. 
The industry’s capacity, now about 
117 million tons per year, will rise to 
121.5 million by the end of 1953. 
Meanwhile, there will be a drop in 
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requirements for the military and 
atomic-energy programs. In 1954, 
when capacity will be still larger, there 
may be a drop in steel-needed’ for 
plant and equipment, autos and other 
uses. 

In other countries, mounting steel pro- 
duction promises to satisfy demand as 
well as capture some of the export 
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Source: BLS and Moody's Investors Service 
© 1953. By U.S. News Pub. Corp. 
business of U.S. producers. Steel out- 
put in countries other than the U.S. 
and Russia amounted to 96.7 million 
tons in 1952, nearly two thirds more 
than in 1948. Output was up 300 per 
cent in Japan, 182 in West Germany, 
69 in Brazil, 47 in France, 25 in 
Belgium, 20 in Canada. 
Agricultural exports from U.S. are still 
lagging. Farm products exported in 
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1952 fell 15 per cent below the 19 
record of 4 billion dollars. 

Total U.S. exports, at a rate of 15.1 i 
lions per year in January, are like 
to slip a bit this year. The flow ¢ 
dollars set in motion by U. S. impor 
gifts, loans and investments abmal 
will be about as large as in 1952, by 
other countries will have less need ¢ 
U.S. goods. 

U.S. inflation gives little sign of reyj. 
ing as controls are dropped. 

Wholesale prices have risen a bit sing 
early February, now stand abo 
where they did on Jan. 1, 1953, neatly 
5 per cent below January, 195]. _ 

Prices received by farmers sank a 
other 1% per cent in the month ended 
February 5, and were 16 per cent be. 
low the peak of February, 1951. They 
were 6 per cent below parity with 
prices paid, the widest price disad. 
vantage for farmers since June, 194), 

Union demands for wage increases, i 
pressed hard this year, will mee 
with strong resistance from employer. 
Wage increases will pinch busines 
profits at a time when the worker 
himself is not pinched by a rise in the 
cost of living. 

The stockholder, whose dividends have 
failed to rise since 1951, may get 
a better break from now on, so longs 
corporate profits hold firm or rise, 4s 
the top chart shows, dividends per 
share have lagged behind the rise in 
hourly wages since 1929. 

Chances of a recession in busines 
activity, always a threat to stock 
holders are growing as_ production 
overtakes demand. But there is every 
reason to expect that any slump tht 
comes will be mild. 
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How a taste 
is born 


You may not know it, but 
the first step in the making 
of Schenley whiskies begins 
with you. 

In fact, you had a hand in 
deciding the taste of your 
favorite Schenley brand— 
before it ever appeared at 
the corner store and tavern. 

You see, at Schenley, var- 
ious whiskey samples are 
created by master blenders, 
taken all over the country, 
and taste-tested by thou- 
sands and thousands of 
people . . . doctors, lawyers, 
workers, merchants... your 
friends, neighbors, perhaps 
even you. This vast public 
then tastes, judges, com- 
pares and elects a favorite. 

Once the nation’s prefer- 
ence is known, Schenley 
makes certain that every 
bottle of this whiskey has 
the same fine taste. In scien- 
tific tests, panels of expert 
tasters insure that each 
bottle matches the standards 
you've set. 

It’s all part of a network 
of quality controls, which 
guards the goodness of 
Schenley whiskies from the 
time the grain is grown till 
—years later—the whiskey 
is in your glass. This is 
Schenley’s way of bringing 
you the utmost enjoyment 
in every drop of every drink. 
Schenley Distillers, Inc., 
New York, N. Y. ©1953 


SCHENLEY 


Schenley’s The best-tasting 
unhurried goodness unmatched skill whiskies in ages 











VAN FLEET TELLS 


STORY OF KOREA 


Congress Hears About: Shortages of Ammunition; Rotation 


Of Troops Just as They Learn Jobs; ‘Sit-Down'—not Stalemate 


Here is the war in Korea as it looks to the 
man who has run it for the last two years. 
Gen. James A. Van Fleet, just retired as 
commander of all U.N. ground forces in 
Korea, tells in his own words how that war is 
being fought and how he thinks it can be won. 
He tells, too, about persistent, acute short- 
ages of ammunition, and about orders to halt 


his army, which he believes cost U.S. a com- 
plete victory in 1951. 

His answers are in response to questions 
put last week by the House and Senate Armed 
Services committees. Some of the questioning 
was in open meeting, some in closed execu- 
tive session for reasons of national security. 
Pertinent parts of his testimony follow. 


BEFORE SENATE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


Senator Russell (Dem.), of Georgia: Is it true that the 
Chinese Communist and North Korean prisoners get a better 
ration than our Republic of Korea troops? 

General Van Fleet: That condition has existed for a long 
period; I am advised that it has been corrected since I left 
Korea, but we have recommended repeatedly that the South 
Korean soldiers who are guarding these Communists get the 
same rations as the PW’s do. 

Russell: How about on the front lines? 

Van Fleet: No, the PW gets the ration prescribed by the 
Geneva Convention, and the International Red Cross repre- 
sentatives there, mostly from Geneva—European—are there tu 
complain whenever we do not give it to them, and that has 
been going on for two years. 

So the ROK guard has been getting a poorer ration, a poorer 
shelter, a poorer clothing than the Communist prisoner, be- 
cause we have tried to live up to the Geneva Convention. 
That prescribes the same ration that we give to ourselves. 

Russell: I was more concerned about the ration of the 
front-line fighter, the ROK, was getting than I was about the 
ones guarding the prisoners. 

I endeavored to look into that, General, and I am quite 
sure I am correct in stating that in World War II we gave the 
German prisoners and the Italian prisoners the ration that had 
the lowest caloric content of any that was received by any of 
the soldiers in the Allied army. In other words, where there 
were Italians fighting with the American forces, they did not 
receive as many calories as the American troops did, but we 
used that as a base for the ration furnished the prisoner. 

Do you know any reason why that same system could not 
be applied in Korea? 

Van Fleet: That is a system being applied. The quantity 
of food may be slightly reduced because the prisoner is idle 
and not working. I had the Third Corps in Germany, and 
we took over 105 Russian PW’s that we liberated from the 
Germans, and within a week those Russian prisoners were 


100 


demanding the cigarettes that came with the ration and the 
chocolate bar that came with the ration, and darned if we 
did not have to give it to them. 

Russell: If it is being applied, I do not understand how 
the guard that is our friend has been getting a lower or poorer 


ration than the prisoner who was taken while trying to kil 


our people. 


Van Fleet: We give our ROK’s the Oriental diet in ration. 














Russell: Why don’t you give it to the Communists? They 16 


are Oriental, too. 
Van Fleet: Because we have to live up to the Geneva 


Convention, which says that we have to give them our ration, > 


and you have an International Red Cross there that submits 
a derogatory report every time they see it falling short in the 


slightest. We have to give them warmed barracks, hot § 


showers, where Orientals never had that. 

Russell: You do not think it would be feasible to give them 
the same ration that our allies received? 

Van Fleet: We should give them Oriental ration, and the 
same standards. 

Russell: Well, that is the very point I was trying to make. 

Van Fleet: That should be cut down. The prisones 
should be cut down. We should treat them as prisoners. 

Russell: Some very disquieting reports have come back to 
us as to the ration of the ROK’s. Some of the reputable pres 
services have reported that as many as 7,000 soldiers 4 
month from the Republic of Korea armies are being hospitt 
ized due to malnutrition and tuberculosis, and that they at 
receiving a diet that has such a low caloric content. 

Van Fleet: The basic diet of an Oriental is rice, and th 
measure the quantity by a measure they call a hop. You g# 
six hops a day, two hops per meal, and a hop—they measutt 
it off in a little container, and smooth it off, and there is# 
cubic measure of dry rice. When it is cooked up, those tw 
hops make a nice big bowl of rice, whole-grain rice, s0 it 
got all the vitamins in it. It is not polished ~ice, as we § 
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ised to. That big bowl of rice fills the man’s stomach and, 
wu might say, satisfies the hunger appetite. 
Now, to put in the other balanced ingredients he gets 
vegetables. Well, he gets a supplement there of vegetables, 
ind some fish, a little meat, and a type of pickle there they 
ll kimchee. It has a lot of vitamins in it, like sauerkraut. 
Now, that ration is enough normally to keep the man in 
condition. In hard battle, in hard cold, in strenuous 
work he would like to have more, but the Army ration is more 
than the civilian ration, than the civilian is getting—far more, 
far better taken care of, than the average civilian in Korea. 

Senator Flanders (Rep.), of Vermont: General, I would 
like to inquire whether you feel that ration is sufficient from 
he military standpoint and from the standpoint of having the 
ROK’s at their highest peak of effectiveness at the front lines. 

Van Fleet: I have asked every division commander of a 
20K division in battle if he is satisfied with the ration, and 

did that when I toured the front with General Taylor, and 
hey replied in the affirmative. 

Senator Margaret Chase Smith (Rep.), of Maine: General 
Tan Fleet, I was interested in your comments about the ex- 
ension of draft service to 30 or 36 months. Would that affect 
he boys in the service at the present time? 

Van Fleet: That is difficult—-only in the event of an 
mergency that would require them being held in. Other- 
vise I would live up to whatever our contract is with that boy. 
Smith: How much training would that give them? 

Van Fleet: Well, the boy today gets 16 weeks of training 





n the States, in our replacement-training center. Then, after 
; short leave home, he is shipped overseas and we, perhaps, 
yet them at the end of, well, between their sixth’ and ninth 
nonth of service, that is, when they arrive in Korea—that is a 
jasic soldier, we will say, a rifleman for an infantry outfit. 
Je is given further training there, unit training, with his out- 
it, and in due time he fits in and becomes a member of the 
eam. 

By the time he may show some potential for a leadership 
ob or a skilled job, he is, of course, recommended, and goes 
o further schooling in Korea. When he comes back from 
hat, which may last from a month to, oh, three or four 
nonths, depending upon the course, he has a short time to do. 





He still is usually a private or a private first class, and in that 
hort period of one or two months still to do, he may become 
i corporal, but :f he has been there longer he might work up 
(0 a sergeant or maybe a sergeant first class. But by the time 
ie gets good, we rotate him home, so we are always short 50 
yer cent or less of the skills and junior leaders required for a 
ield army. ‘ 

We do not have them long enough after we get them good 
to have them give a proper return for the investment we have 
in them. I would say, let us train them first, and then use 
them for the period of combat necessary, and send them home 
and discharge them. The moment they arrive home, we 
should discharge them. 

Smith: General, would you give the Committee the benefit 
of your opinion on the value of universal military training or 
universal military service over the uncertain Selective Service 
program? ; 

Van Fleet: Yes. I have made many talks on that in the 
past, Tet us say, 10 years. I always had a different reason for 
it than anyone else, and that is the reason I have already men- 
tioned, to give our children a fighting chance to come back 

ve. 

It is we old fellows who are the criminals when we do not 
prepare our boys properly for battle. The enthusiasm of 
youth is to rush in, showing that he has got the old stuff that 
Dad is made up of, or our pioneers, where a wiser man would 
hesitate, and the control of that enthusiasm of bravery of 
youth is a tremendous responsibility on commanders. You can- 
not turn them loose, you have got to hold a tight rein on them. 





The older fellow, when he gets wise, he holds back and 


more or less laughs at that fellow who dashes in. But train — 
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GENERAL VAN FLEET 


that man so he knows what he is facing, knows the danger 
involved, knows how to wisely make a decision, before you 
throw him in with reckless abandon of a kid. So, therefore, I 
say we need to train our youngsters before we send them off 
to battle. and that is my reason for universal military training. 

Senator Hunt (Dem.), of Wyoming: General, we have seen 
reports of the shortage of ammunition. Would you mind dis- 
cussing that situation briefly? 

Van Fleet: Well, I might make a general statement here 
and go into details in executive session. There has been a 
serious shortage of ammunition ever since I have been in 
Korea; there has been a critical shortage at times. There is 
today a serious shortage of some items of ammunition, but not 
all, and I can go into details of that with my proof later. 

Hunt: Do you feel that we are doing the right thing in 
deferring youths to get a college education? 

Van Fleet: I do as long as it is a deferment only. 

Senator Case (Rep.), of South Dakota: General Van 
Fleet, what has been the relative effect insofar as build-up 
of the opposing forces is concerned since August, 1951, and 
what would be the relative results in that respect if we had a 
cease-fire while the prisoner negotiations are concluded? 

Van Fleet: Well, I am afraid the armistice talks merely 
caused the enemy to redouble his efforts to carry on the war 
in Korea, whereas it lessened our efforts because we were 
wishfully hoping for peace and counted on an armistice. So 
that today the enemy is far better prepared, vastly better 
prepared, in numbers and in all categories, and we are less 
prepared, except for the ROK Army. 

Case: Then, you see no chance of that position improving 
unless there is a battlefield victory? 

Van Fleet: Well, I have stated for a year and a half that 
the only solution is a military victory in Korea; that anything 
short of that would be a defeat. Signing an armistice at any 
time would have been a defeat, because all you do is to leave 
an intolerable situation in Korea and postpone the agony, be- 
cause you have an Iron Curtain across the middle of Korea 
one day’s march from their capital city of Seoul. The Com- 
munists could overrun the country at any later time of their 
own choosing with an appropriate incident when we are not 
around or after we withdraw, and with airfields built all over 
North Korea that could threaten Japan. All we would be doing 
would be to postpone the trouble by signing an armistice. 

Case: And by the policy since August, 1951, then, we have 
increased the difficulties of achieving that military victory? 
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Van Fleet: You did when you did not keep pressure on, 
yes. 

Senator Stennis (Dem.), of Mississippi: General, following 
up what we were saying there, you say that the signing ot an 
armistice now you would not consider a victory under any 
circumstances? 

Van Fleet: No, sir. 

Stennis: It would be merely a postponing of the trouble? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

Stennis: That trouble would not be confined maybe to 
Korea but there is a threat to japan-that you mentioned, and 
there are other threats. Would you care to mention other 
threats? 

Van Fleet: The loss of Korea would mean the loss of Asia. 

Stennis: That is what I was coming to. You think the loss 
of Korea now would mean the loss ot Asia to the communistic 
forces? 

Van Fleet: Yes. sir. 

Stennis: Eventual loss? 

Van Fleet: Eventual loss, yes. 

Stennis: Could you give us a little more in detail about 
the morale of our own men? 

Van Fleet: I believe our American boys, grown up in an 
age of world trouble, have heard an awful lot about Commu- 
nism as it has been debated in the United Nations and seen 
and read about, and that boy is acquainted with its terrible 


condition, and he accepts his lot as having to do something | 


about it. When he is properly indoctrinated in the Army, he is 
glad to wear the uniform, and even happy that he becomes a 
rifleman, very proud of himself as a combat rifleman, a 
doughboy. 

Now, in Korea he does not stay there too long. The rota- 
tion is a great morale factor as far as doing his duty and seeing 
the end of it, to come home and let somebody else do his 
share. as it should be in a democracy. That is costly to the 
military to do it that way, but it does spread the hardship 
around to a larger number, and it does keep him feeling that 
it is a fair proposition while he is in Korea, and he is willing 
to do his part. 

Stennis: And he seems to sense the situation more so may- 
be than «ede ‘ee 

Van Fleet: He measures up to anything you ask of him. 

Stennis: General, there has been a great deal of interest 
here about the ROK troops. Can vou teli us something of 
their training? 

Van Fleet: Ot course, in the early days they got no train- 
ing. They just wouid go out and gather in thousands of them, 
and say, “Here is a rifle,” and show them how you load and 
pull the trigger, and he was in ranks in a matter of a few 
days, and he learned it the hard way in battle. Any emergency 
would cause any people to do that, of course. 

Stennis: Yes. 

Van Fleet: Up in Boston or down South—grab a pitchfork, 
and go out. 

Stennis: Yes. 

Van Fleet: General Ridgway got that training during his 
regime up to four weeks, but there were oniy vv a day being 
called in, so it was not very many, and on a short four weeks, 
well, 200 a day, they did not come in on Sunday—well, 200 
a day for 25 days that would give us 5,000, only a small pool 
of 5,000 in that training pipe line. 

Well, I stepped that up to 300, then 500, 700, I held it 
there for a long time, brought the training from 4 weeks to 8 
wecks, then 12 weeks, and 14 weeks, then 16 weeks, the same 
as our replacement-training period, except they worked 
longer hours and more days, and no week ends. 

Last fall 1 started to go from 900, 1,000, 1,100, 1,200, so 
that today there are 1,200, less the losses—I do not know just 
what that figure is—well, it is around 1,200—coming out 6 
days a week or around 25 days a month after 16 weeks of 
training. Well, that gives us in the pipe line today about 
108,000 instead of 5,000—you see how that terrific number 
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has to swell. Of course, in doing that we are always exceeding 
our authorized ceiling. You get more and are training them 
longer, that swells the numbers that are not in combat or yw, 
will say the— 

Stennis: What do you mean “the authorized ceiling” there 
General? 

Van Fleet: Well, you have a certain announced figure fo, 
logistical support purposes, for planning purposes, for the 
shipment of food, clothing and general supplies that we fee! 
in Washington here, in the Pentagon, they are able to support, 
and that is a decision here of policy. The State Departmen 
gets into it, I guess. and the Congress and all agencies, 

Stennis: Well, did that hold you back now, those deci- 
sions—did that hold you back in your training here of those 
ROK troops? F 

Van Fleet: Generally, no, because I did what I thought 
was always necessary and right, and that it would be when 
understood properly supported, which it was. 

Stennis: When the war first started we were impressed 
here with the way the ROx troops gave way and did not sup. 
port our men on the flanks, and the casualties ran up, but 
that has all been cleaned up and changed through the process 
you described? ; 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. That was very evident during the early 
days when the man not trained and not with proper weapons 
could not hold a line against a mass attack. 

Stennis: Yes. 

Van Fleet: It was not his fault, but he was bitterly criti- 
cized even by our own American officers. 

Stennis: Yes, sir. 

Van Fleet: When you understood that situation, well, no- 
body could stand under those conditions; a wave will engulf 
them. But give them training and give them weapons and 
just reasonable leadership—gosh, how they can fight! 

Stennis: And this program has contiriued? 

Van Fleet: They never have disappointed me since they 
had proper training and weapons, never. They are always 
surprising you with an- exceptional performance 

Stennis: And this program you have outlined is continuing 
on with the ROK troops? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

Senator Cooper (Rep.), of Kentucky: General Van Fleet, 
has there ever been such a serious shortage of ammunition 
that it was necessary actually to fly ammunition to Korea? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir; we have flown ammunition from 
Japan to Korea 

Cooper: Not from the United States? 

Van Fleet: Not that I know of. 

Cooper: Since June, 1952, the expiration of the 24-month 
period when inductions first began, have you had a shortage 
of men to carry on even the limited mission that vou have? 

Van Fleet: During most of 1951 we were at full strength 
and at times over strength. We reached a peak strength of 
108 per cent, or 8 per cent over strength, at one time, and 
that is a very healthy condition to have a little fat. It permits 
you to operate about at normal strength because there is al 
ways somebody on leave, emergency back to the States, on 
rest and recreation to Japan, or sick in hospital, various 
causes; you have from 10 to 15 per cent of your men away. $0 
it lets you operate close to a hundred per cent having that 
extra fat. 

We expected that to continue. In fact, we were told many 
times by visitors from Washington, who were interested in 
personnel, that they would build it up to a 15 per cent over 
strength especially during periods when the program of 10- 
tation was put into effect, we would have a 15 per cent over- 
strength, so as to permit an overlap in Korea, where the mat 
arriving would be there and broken in before the man he re 
placed starts home; they built up to 115. Well, instead of 
building that 15 per cent over, when they put the rotation 
plan into effect, beginning about the winter of 1951-1952, 
the overstrength kept going down instead of up, until we 
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them home before the replacement arrived—that is 
the situation today—and we have about 89 per cent strength 
total on paper, but in ranks it is, of course, less than that, due 
to normal losses. 

Of that 89 total strength in the skills and leaders; junior 
» for leaders, it is about 50 per cent. In some categories it is as low 


the (gas 80 per cent. 
For instance, in the armored branch of our service we have 
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be what we call a tank sergeant, commander of a tank. He is a 
nent sergeant, normally a sergeant, sergeant first class or a master 
: sergeant, the commander of a tank crew. He has to be a 
deci- killed person. We have approximately 30 per cent of our re- 
hose quirements in that category and, generally, that man is a pri- 
vate first class or a corporal, so I cite that as a rotation and 
ught personnel situation. 
vhen § Cooper: Your conclusion is that even for what you have 
iescribed, I assume, as a limited mission, that you have been 
sed under strength? 
sup- § Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 
but | Cooper: As I remember, after June, 1952, the number of 
sess aductions was reduced here in Washington. Were you con- 
ulted about that? 
carly § Van Fleet: No, sir; I do not know that story. 
pons J Cooper: Was it known here—had you reported shortages? 
Van Fleet: Well, they knew our situation, yes. 
Cooper: Do our allies— 
criti. | Van Fleet: We were rendering reports all the time. 


Cooper: Do our allies replace their troops—do they keep 
heir replacements up? 

-no- § Van Fleet: The U. N. units are kept at full strength, and at 
»gult {mes many of those battalions are over strength. They have 
and i rotation policy that goes by units more than it does by indi- 
iduals. For instance, a new battalion will come out from 


England, and the old battalion in Korea will go home. The 
same way with some Canadian battalions, the Princess Patricia 
Regiment. 

Cooper: You do make the statement then that in terms of 
ammunition and in terms of men that you have not had the 
supplies or the men to carry out even your limited mission. 
Is that a fact? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

Senator Saltonstall (Rep.), of Massachusetts, chairman of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee: General, you have 
stated that we must win in Korea, that we can win. What can 
you tell us in open session to support that confidence which 
we all must have and which we are glad to hear you state? 

Van Fleet: I am sure the American people and the Con- 
gress will never accept defeat anywhere. America has always 
won its wars, and always will, and properly aroused we will 
put into a war what it takes to win. We have not been doing 
that as regards Korea. 

Now, the whole sentiment out in the Far Pacific is along 
the lines of the Communist propaganda—they say they are 
the victors, that we are the defeated, that we are the im- 
perialist invaders to destroy liberty in China; that they have 
stopped us by defending their homeland. That is the Com- 
munist line of propaganda, and it keeps discrediting us. And 
the fact that we are stopped is somewhat of an admission that 
we cannot do any better, so that our allies wonder about 
this American might and prestige, and can they count on us— 
that they are tottering, and what we need to re-establish 
American might and prestige, not only in the Pacific but 
throughout the world, is a military victory to show that we 
are supreme and that the Communist arms are nothing. 

That is why I say we need a victory for prestige, for honor 
and for influence and for our own good feeling. 





they 


aid BEFORE THE HOUSE ARMED SERVICES COMMITTEE 


juin 
. Representative Short (Rep.), of Missouri, chairman of 
louse Armed Services Committee: This Committee is hon- 
‘eet, red this morning by having a grand and gallant leader of our 
ition Qpilitary forces with us, a good soldier, tried in combat, and 
2 [ne of the great generals of our time. 
from @ General Van Fleet: I am at your disposal to answer such 
juestions as I am able to, and feel that I should answer in open 
ession. I can’t of course, talk about plans. Those are confi- 
ential and they pertain, of course, strictly to the military end 
onth fit; and matters of policy are not mine, but rather, yours. 
rtage § Short: General, those of us who have been out in Korea 
ave? umediately following World War II and then more recently 
ngth grere impressed by the way our troops are fed, clothed, 
h of Housed, hospitalized and supplied. I wonder if you would 
and §aind discussing briefly to the Committee whether or not you 
rmits @'ave an adequate supply of all needs for our forces in Korea, 
is ql. @cluding the war weapons and ammunition, as well as the 
s, on 900d and clothing, and medical service. ; 
rious | Van Fleet: Mr. Chairman, it is my considered opinion that 
y.$0 {he Eighth Army, with its attached U.N. and ROK units, is 
‘that [he best-equipped, fed, clothed, housed and cared-for army 
that we have ever produced. 
many There are no shortages of a serious nature in the way of 
d in [aking care of our men. They are all happy. They are all 
over- {ud in their praise of the food they eat, both quality and 
f ro- Fquantity, and preparation; of the clothes they wear and the 
over- telter and transportation and especially of the medical care 
man §Which they receive. 
e re: | As you know, there has been great progress made in all 
d of these lines, even since World War II, as there should be 
ation -§P!gress. We have produced here in America and tested out 
1952, §*' various places, particularly in Korea, so as to have the best. 
| we § Yur care of wounded starts almost from the time the man 
an S wounded, where he receives attention of Medical Corps 
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men and in almost no time, a matter of minutes, he is on an 
operating table and being taken care of by a skilled surgeon 
in the particular injury that is necessary. He is flown back 
from the front line by helicopter to a surgical hospital, which 
is pushed close up behind the lines, which is staffed by sur- 
gical teams of experts in the brain, chest, abdominal, critical 
surgery, and many of those cases are on the table within 20 
minutes of being hit. 

The treatment for shock and loss of blood is given on his 
way back. We have reduced in half the mortality of those ad- 
mitted to hospitals, and most of them are admitted now where 
otherwise they would die on the battlefield. 

That is a great factor that adds to the morale of troops, as 
does the food and clothing and general care. 

Short: And most of the wounded have been quickly re- 
habilitated, so that they could return to active service; have 
they not? 

Van Fleet: If it looks like he is to get well in 30 days, he 
stays in Korea. Otherwise, he is evacuated by air to Japan and 
on back to the United States. That is, the United States 
personnel. 

Now, as regards other items of warfare, I don’t suppose 
any army has ever had enough. I certainly have never been 
satisfied, true to form. Give me more of everything if you 
have it. If you haven’t got it, we will have to get along with 
what we have, and make the best of it. 

Short: That is true in every war; is it not? 

Van Fleet: That is correct, sir. 

Short: The type of warfare in Korea today is quite dif- ‘ 
ferent from World War I or II, which perhaps accounts for 
the large expenditure of ammunition. 

Van Fleet: Well, we have tried to do it with bullets in- 
stead of flesh wherever possible, to give our men the finest 
fire support possible, and we find that that is necessary— 
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Short: How does our fire power compare to that of the 
enemy? 

Van Fleet: Well, there are three great characteristics of 
the Eighth Army which we have a complete supremacy in. 
Those characteristics are quality of troops, fire power of our 
weapons and mobility or flexibility to meet situations, and 
only a United States Army combines those three qualities to 
get maximum good from them. 

Short: Would you mind touching briefly upon the morale 
of the troops? No war was ever popular, of course; this is 
perhaps one of the most unpopular ones in which we have 
ever engaged. But we were rather surprised, if not amazed, 
at the high spirit of morale of the men up at the front. 

Van Fleet: It is the mission of any commander to keep his 
unit fit, ready and willing for battle. If he can’t do that, he 
had better be replaced. Our men are fit. They are continuously 
being trained to be better so as to be ready for anything that 
may happen. More than that is the heart that goes into it. 
They are willing to take their— 

Short: But the fact that you are in the stalemate makes it 
much more difficult for you to maintain a high spirit of morale; 
does it not? 

Van Fleet: The job is greater; yes, sir. 

Short: The job is greater. The men are not only willing 
but eager to go if given a green light? 

Van Fleet: That is correct, sir. 

Short: Has any influence from any source whatever held 
you back or prevented advancing at any time? That is a 
ticklish question. 

Van Fleet: Of course, we get there into plans and policy 
and the mission of Eighth Army, which I believe we had 
better save for a closed session. 

Short: You have to carry out orders, of course. That is 
right. You wouldn’t care to give in open session your opinion 
or recommendation as to how to end the stalemate? 

Van Fleet: No, sir; I have said publicly, which I might 
repeat here in open session, that of course the situation ‘in 
Korea is one of our choice, and not imposed on us by a 
Communist Army. It is not a checkmate, and it is not even 
a stalemate. It is a sit-down of our choice. 

Short: Well, having been a great football player and 
coached the University of Florida, as you have, General, you 
don’t win a football game by sitting down on the 50-yard line 
and enter into interminable talks with the opposing team. 
You have to charge, kick a goal, or make a touchdown. 

Van Fleet: I believe we all subscribe to that. 

Short: Well, how are we going to win this Korean conflict 
by sitting down at the 38th parallel, comparable to the 50- 
yard line, and just stay there interminably? 

Van Fleet: That is a policy decision. 

Short: You can’t be halfway in war and half out of war, 
any more than you can be half pregnant. You can’t be just 
a little bit. Either you is or you ain't. You call it a police 
action, but in my book we are in a savage, ruthless war out 
there. I believe your men realize that. Nearly 2 million men 
are locked in deadly combat and the American people don’t 
fully realize that fact. 

Van Fleet: It is a big question. It is a difficult question, 
Mr. Chairman. Down in Florida we had a situation there 
once where an old darky had caught a wildcat and he had 
him by the tail. Another one came up and said “Rastus, you 
want me to help you hold that wildcat?” 

He said, “No, brother, I want you to help me turn him 
loose.” 

Short: We've got the tiger by the tail, haven’t we? 

Van Fleet: I think that is the situation you have in Korea. 

Short: Well, we don’t dare pull out of Korea. If Korea, 
all Asia is likelv to fatl. in vour opinion, isn’t it? 

Van Fleet: That is my personal opinion, yes. My personal 
opinion is we must win in Korea. 

Short: Good. 

Van Fleet: There must be a military victory in Korea. 
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Short: There must be. 

Representative Vinson (Dem.), of Georgia: General, jp 
view of your last statement that we must win in Korea, do 
you think the Eighth Army is in a position today to inaugurate 
a successful offensive? 

Van Fleet: I would prefer, Mr. Vinson, if I could answe 
that a little later, in executive session. 

Vinson: All right. 

Van Fleet: About the condition of the Eighth Army and 
its capability. 

Vinson: Well now, do you think from a military standpoint 
if an offensive is launched, we will be broadening the war? 

Van Fleet: Not necessarily. 

Vinson: An offensive wouldn’t broaden the war? 

Van Fleet: That is my opinion. It would not. 

Vinson: Is the Eighth Army equipped with man power 
and matériel sufficient at this time to conduct an offensive, or 
would they have to be augmented and supplied with matériel 
and man power? 

Van Fleet: While I was in command—and I will speak 
for General Taylor, while he is now in command—both of us 
would like to have more of the means of war, to assure a 
highly successful victory. 

Short: A frontal attack would be costly, would it not? 

Van Fleet: Well, that gets into tactics, Mr. Short, and I 
would prefer not to discuss it now unless I could go into it 
very thoroughly in executive session with you. 

Vinson: Just one question. General, I want to get this 
clear for the record. You are quoted in an interview, in an 
Associated Press dispatch from Seoul, on February 10, that the 
“United Nations general offensive now certainly would be 
successful and that the U.N. had lost the opportunity to 
whip the Reds.” 

Do you want to comment on that, or were you actually 
quoted there? 

Van Fleet: That question was put to me in a long, three 
or four-barreled question and I answered it with one word: 
“Certainly.” 

Vinson: That is right. 

Van Fleet: Any other answer would be a mistake, to 
admit defeat or to even suggest that we couldn’t be success- 
ful. Anybody—nobody, however poorly equipped he is, would 
admit defeat ahead of time—I would kick him out, and I think 
our Army would feel that way about our commander. 

Vinson: And you do not care to discuss publicly as to 
whether or not the Eighth Army is in position today to carry 
forward an effective offensive? 

Van Fleet: The Eighth Army is in good condition to 
better their situation there continuously. 

Representative Arends (Rep.), of Illinois: As I under- 
stood this public statement, it was to the effect that the war 
might, in your opinion, have well been terminated sometime 
in the year 1951, by proper action. 

Now I suppose you were speaking as a military man, 
purely from a military standpoint. Now I wonder, if you care 
to discuss it or whether you do not care to discuss your point? 

Van Fleet: Following the Communists’ last offensive 
in May of 1951, the Eighth Army struck back in a counter- 
offensive, which crippled them seriously, and we had them 
hurting badly. In my opinion, that is why they asked to tak 
the matter over at the armistice table. 

Arends: And then instead of having— 

Van Fleet: We did not follow up that defeat or pursuit 
of the enemy to finish him off. 

Arends: Of course, that was not anything you could do 
from a military standpoint. Of course, I know that was 4 
determination of policy. But, in other words, had we followed 
up at that particular time in place of going into these inter- 
minable talks, why, we might have brought about the success 
ful conclusion of that war, in your opinion? 

Van Fleet: I would like to think so, as being the man ™ 
the spot at the time. Of course, that is water over the dam. 
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Representative Brooks (Dem.), of Louisiana: I want 
i ask you this question: In the training of ROK’s are we giv- 
ing them the type of training that they ought to receive? Is 
the officer training sufficient? And what recommendations do 
you have to make in reference to the additional use of the 
ROK troops? 

Van Fleet: First, Mr. Brooks, let me say that the ROK 
individual is a very fine military man. The Korean is a hardy 
individual. He is used to getting along with very little in 
the way of food or clothing or general care. He is a very in- 
tlligent person, whether he has an education or not. He 
learns fast. You tell him once and he has it, or show him once 
and he has it. He is obedient, used to being bossed; endures 
hardship and suffering. And he is courageous. In battle he will 
jo as he is told and keep advancing, even after he is wounded, 
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to close with the enemy. 

Now that is as fine a type of fighting man as you could 
yossibly want. In other words, we have no corner in America 
m aptitude for the military’ or bravery. This Oriental has all 
hose splendid qualities. 

He is, of course, a much cheaper man to maintain than an 
American boy, and he is on the spot. He doesn’t have to be 
transported. His pay is 3,000 won a month, which is equiv- 
alent today to about 10 cents a month. There are no allow- 
ances. There is no insurance. When he is gone, he is gone—left 
ight there. That is the end of him. 

So he is many, many times cheaper. And he is a superb 
soldier. Korea has quite a little bit of man power still avail- 
able. The Republic of Korea, the south half, of today is some 
20 million people. Every one of them is willing to fight for 
freedom, including their women. The most magnificent thing 
about that nation is the fact that the women of the country 
tell their men they must fight for their home and freedom—or 
give them the rifles and they will fight. In other words, they 
are magnificent home support to the fighting front. 

The boy himself has seen some terrible calamity in his 
family where the Communists have killed or kidnaped or 
tortured some of them. He knows why he is fighting. And all 
the leaders of that country, from their great President, Syng- 
man Rhee, on down through the chain of command, com- 
mands them to fight. 

So you have a great spirit there to fight Communism, that 
backs up that man power. 

Now the man power is available. There are only two things 
that that nation has: man power and a willingness to fight to 
victory. They haven’t anything else in the way of resources. 
So all that it takes to fight in the way of matériel must be 
supplied. It is a destroyed country, that has been fought over 
down and back and down and back again, four times. Their 
capital city of Seoul changed hands. It is a destroyed country. 

Brooks: Well, as I understand you to say— 

Van Fleet: Except their morale, which still lives on. 

Brooks: We could use more ROK’s. They are available 
-that is correct, isn’t it? Would you recommend that? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir, I have advocated that always. 

Brooks: And what about the training of the officers? Are 
they receiving adequate training? I mean the ROK officers— 
are we getting enough of them? 

Van Fleet: We have a very complete training establish- 
ment in Korea for Koreans, all the necessary schools for offi- 
cers, noncommissioned officers and specialists, and a splendid 
teplacement-training system to turn out the trained soldier, 
who receives the 16 weeks of intensive basic training, even 
far better than our own boys in America do in those 16 weeks, 
because he goes through the training camp and he doesn’t live 
there during that period and he trains 10 hours a day, 6 days 
a week, and on Sunday he washes his clothes and does other 
things around camp. 

There is no week end. There is no home leave. There is 
no town to visit. And when he gets trained, he goes straight 
toa division without going home. So he applies himself strictly 
to his business of learning to fight. 


We get a well-trained man, well-trained leader, well- 
trained specialist. I dare say that some of that training and 
schools are better than we have here in America. 

Brooks: Can I ask you this, one more question: Can 
we get 10 more divisions out of the ROK personnel, and what 
would that cost us? 

Van Fleet: The man power is there. The cost I do not 
have available. The equipment itself will cost as much as 
equipment for an American division, piece for piece. They 
don’t get the same quantity as we give to an American divi- 
sion. The cost would be a fraction of what it would take, 
total cost. 

Short: The two things that the Republic of Korea soldier 
needs, is supplies—we have to equip them—and then we do 
have to furnish leadership and train them until they can take 
over? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

Short: Even if we created 10 additional divisions, Gen- 
eral, we could not hope to withdraw our American troops 
soon. We would have to keep a pretty good-sized force there 
for some time, don’t you think? 

Van Fleet: Yes, I am strong in that belief, that Korean 
divisions can’t replace American divisions at this time. 

Short: So we don’t want to create false hopes among 
the American people that even if we build up the South 
Korean forces that our boys are coming home tomorrow. We 
are in for a long, hard pull. ; 

Van Fleet: We must not let our people believe that. 

Representative Cole (Rep.), of New York: General, 
you have spoken of the intense patriotism and zeal of the 
South Koreans. Now I would like to inquire of your under- 
standing of the attitudes of the North Koreans. Of course, we 
understand they are under the domination of the Communists. 
But do the Communists have control of the spirit of the North 
Koreans? Is there any reason why the Koreans of the North 
should be less zealous, less desirous of freedom, less patriotic 
for Korea than the South Koreans? 

Van Fleet: Mr. Cole, they are the same people, identical 
people, a very pure race of individuals. The Northern half of 
the country is mountainous, and the population is less, orig- 
inally about 8 million. We estimate today there are perhaps 50 
per cent of them still there. 

Cole: There is still what? 

Van Fleet: Still there. Perhaps 4 million are there now. 
Many of them came South, you know, when they could. Even 
a great many were evacuated in our withdrawal. And the 
others have been either killed or impressed into service, either 
with a gun or with a tool. 

They are dominated by the iron discipline of Communism, 
and they live under the fear of death if they do not obey. 
That is not an idle threat, either, in Communist countries, 
So they do comply with the Communist orders and aré pro- 
ducing an army and workers. They are dominated with a gun 
at their back. 

Cole: Then, it is your view that if Communist influence 
did not exist in North Korea, the people of North Korea— 

Van Fleet: Those Koreans would like to have their free- 
dom and join their brothers in the South, and that country 
would be unified. 

Cole: Even to the extent of joining military units’ and 
fighting against outside influences? 

Van Fleet: That is correct. 

Cole: I would like to have you comment, General, on the 
effect of the system of replacements of American troops in 
Korea, as to whether you think it is satisfactory, whether it 
can be improved, what criticism you may have? 

Van Fleet: We are running short in our replacements of 
the American units in Korea because they are not being called 
up sufficiently in this country, so that we are under strength 
and are short also a great number of the junior leaders and 
skills that it takes to command these small units. 

Cole: Well, what recommendations do you have? 








Van Fleet: So our replacement system is not satisfactory 
today. 

Cole: Is it unsatisfactory in other ways than just numbers? 

Van Fleet: Numbers and quality. 

Cole: Numbers and quality. In response to the chairman’s 
question with respect to the readiness of the forces, you said 
that they were the best-equipped, housed, fed, and so forth, 
of any American force. I noted that you did not include the 
best-trained force that America has ever put in the field. Did 
you omit that quality purposely? 

Van Fleet: Yes, I did. An outfit becomes a veteran outfit in 
its practice in its trade at full scale. The Eighth Army has not 
been in hard battle for some time. We have endeavored to 
maintain its efficiency by training in the rear areas and by 
occupation of a defensive line with an active program of 
patrols, patrolling. But that is not fighting, to become expert 
in that very difficult trade. 

Cole: Has the rotation system had any harmful influence? 

Van Fleet: Yes—yes and no. The fact that a man is ro- 
tated home keeps his morale high and keeps his heart working 
while he is there. 

Cole: Well, would you change it? 

Van Fleet: But the fact that we do rotate him home means 
that as fast as we train them to do their job well, we send 
them home. There is a continuous struggle to stay efficient. 

Cole: Well, would you change the system? 

Van Fleet: I think it needs some adjustment. 

Short: The majority of the Communist forces in Korea at 
the present time are Chinese? 

Van Fleet: Yes. 

Short: They constitute by far the larger group? 

Van Fleet: Oh, I would say four fifths. 

Short: Four fifths. That large? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

Short: In your opinion, General, do you think there will 
ever be peace or stability in the Far East with a divided 
Korea? How can it remain half slave and half free? 

Van Fleet: I will agree to your opinion of that, sir. 

Representative Shafer, (Rep.), of Michigan: General, do 
the Korean people respond to President Syngman Rhee’s 
leadership? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. President Syngman Rhee is a wise 
old man, pushing 80. His whole life has been devoted to the 
liberation of his country. He has been in prison long vears 
While in prison he was converted to Christianity. He is a 
great patriot. He is a great world Statesman and a scholar. 
He is a doctor of law. He is a graduate of Princeton University. 
He is a Chinese scholar and poet in his own name. And he has 
so much wisdom in that old head of his, it makes us feel like 
small boys around him. 

He is far-reaching in that thinking of his. And he has never 
been willing to settle for a temporary solution. 

Shafer: I am awfully glad to hear you say that. Of course— 

Van Fleet: He is a fighter against Communism or any type 
of tyranny or oppression that would deny freedom to his 
people. 

Shafer: As I say, I am very glad to hear you say that. I was 
just wondering how much effect what I would call Commu- 
nist propaganda against him has on the people of his country? 

Van Fleet: He has been misunderstood, I am sure, by 
many of our people. He has been presented to our people in 
the wrong light. If we didn’t have a Syngman Rhee there, we 
would have to create one. He is worth his weight in diamonds. 

Shafer: Well, in other words, we in America are being 
badly misinformed by Communist propaganda, aren’t we, 
regarding his stature, his leadership? 

Van Fleet: I believe so. 

Representative Durham (Dem.), of North Carolina: Gen- 
eral, your comment here of Korea furnishing 10 more divi- 
sions at the present time, provided they were equipped; who 
makes that recommendation, Syngman Rhee? 

Van Fleet: No, sir, I was the one that made that recom- 
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mendation, and it has been partially implemented. We hay 
4 of those recommended, and 3 of them are on the front ling 
Durham: I understand you to say, to mean in your state 
ment that they could be increased by 10 more divisions, th, 
ROK troops. 
Van Fleet: That is when we originally had 10 of their diy, s 
sions. We have gone from 10 to 14 in the last few month pro 
Durham: You made that recommendation when? $ 
Van Fleet: It has been many months ago. I would 5, V 
that goes back 15 months. P the 
Representative Rivers (Dem.),. of South Carolina: | Am 
have in mind this: Roughly 7 per cent of the whole come for 
from the 11 or 12 other so-called United Nations, roughly 7 like 
per cent. / peve 
Van Fleet: Yes, sir. S 
Rivers: I think that is a very small part. Now here is m abo 
question: Being such a small part, it can hinder. To begin fun 
with, you have to transcend the barrier of the native tongue \ 
Would you care to comment on.that? If not, just don’t com™ 
ment. s 
Van Fleet: I could only do it from the military point of kee 
view. The bigger: unit they send, the happier I would be togS®Y 
have them and welcome them. \ 
Short: General, I think the American people would ba! 
very much interested and are entitled to know the relatives O@ 


strength of the United Nation forces in Korea. for 
Van Fleet: We have a Commonwealth division there maddy 
up of the British Commonwealth. anc 
Short: And their division is about— \ 


Van Fleet: That is essentially three brigades of infanty§ | 
One brigade comes from Canada, a three-battalion brigadefl ' 
all Canadian, with a Canadian artillery regiment supporting 
them. One brigade comes from the United Kingdom itself; 
that is, three battalions from the U.K., with a U.K. artillen 
regiment supporting it. And one brigade comes from th 
Commonwealth as a whole, with two of the battalions fro 
Australia, and another one from U.K., and it is supported by 
a New Zealand regiment of artillery. 

That is our largest U.N. ally in Korea. It is a strong divi- 
sion. It is a big division, very strong and powerful and good 
fighters. 

Short: And the Turks? 

Van Fleet: The next unit is a brigade of Turks, approxi- 
mately 5,500 strong. After that, it drops down to battalions.gj™ 

Short: Fine soldiers, too, aren’t they? ter 

Van Fleet: Very splendid soldiers, good fighters, well 
trained. si. 

We have then a number of battalions of infantry which areg'™ 
attached to one of our U.S. regiments of infantry. Where one ha 
of our regiments consists of three battalions, this additional by 
battalion makes that regiment a four-battalion regiment. And 
then the U.N. battalion is treated just like one of our own 4 
battalions—the same equipment, the same food, the sameg™ 
mission in battle. It takes its turn. fre 

Those battalions come from about 12 different nations. | 
can name them, if you wish. As we know, France, Belgium-§ 

Short: How many American divisions have we? 

Van Fleet: Then there are seven U. S. divisions, one} ™ 










Marine and six Army. by 
Short: And 14 Korean divisions? F 
0 


Van Fleet: Fourteen at the present time. 

Short: But we should bear in mind that an American di- 
vision is made up of 18 to 20,000 men, whereas a ROK divi- 
sion and Chinese divisions are around 12,000. 

Van Fleet: The ROK divisions are about 14,000 now. The 
Chinese divisions are 12,000 or less. I should mention one | % 
other contribution which the Republic of Korea is making. As J ™ 
you know, many of our units are short personnel, and the 
difference is made up by assigning Korean soldiers. That is 
policy of holdover from the early days, when our units i0 
Japan were under strength. There would be two instead of 
three-battalion regiments and one or two batteries in an arti 
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ery battalion. So they were very much under strength. To 

make up the difference, we filled them up with Koreans. In 

the last six months, we have assigned still more Koreans to 

oar American units to become integrated into that unit just 

like an American soldier. 

diy So today when we see an American squad of nine men, 
‘ probably three of those will be Koreans. 

Short: That is the best type of training, isn’t it? 

ld‘ ws Van Fleet: And those Koreans are there for the duration. 
‘I They don’t rotate out. Some of our finest riflemen in our 

American squads are Koreans because they have been there 

‘I for two or three years. He speaks English. He is treated just 

ghly 1 like an American, the same food, the same clothing. He gets 

* 'T everything except the pay and allowance. 

Short: Excluding the ROK divisions, America is furnishing 
about 90 per cent of all the United Nations troops and we are 
back furnishing practically all the matériel—-equipment? 

Van Fleet: Yes; except for the British, They supply their 
own equipment. 

I Short: They supply their own, the British. But we should 

keep in mind, shouldn’t we, General, that where we have 

be tomseven divisions over there, the ROK’s have 14 divisions? 

Van Fleet: Yes, sir. 

ld bey Representative Van Zandt (Rep.), of Pennsylvania: 

General, what is the potential from the standpoint of divisions 

for the Korean man power? 

‘madeq Van Fleet: They could go up to 20 divisions very readily, 

and support that number, with heavy casualties. 

Van Zandt: With heavy casualties? 

Van Fleet: Yes; in active fighting. 

Van Zandt: A moment ago you said that the Chinese rep- 
resented four fifths of the opposition on the front. That left 
‘the North Koreans representing one fifth. Are the North 
Koreans having any difficulty replacing their casualties? 

Van Fleet: The North Koreans reached the bottom of their 
man power a year ago. We do not find any people that have 
been brought into the Korean Army in the last—oh, 12, 18 
months, except a few who have been hiding out and they 
ivi @fnally caught up with them. —_. 

Van Zandt: Now, who is supplying the North Korean di- 
visions with their matériel of war? 

Van Fleet: Russia. 

Van Zandt: Is it not true that the Chinese now—the Chi- 
nese divisions who oppose us on the front are receiving ma- 
tériel of war manufactured in China? 
wellg Van Fleet: Some matériel they produce themselves; yes, 
sir. That has been a hodge-podge of matériel in the past, 
ch areq made up of Japanese, Russian, Chinese and American. That 
e one bas gradually worn out and been replaced in recent months 
tional# by a big inflow of Russian-manufactured equipment. 

. And’ Van Zandt: Is it not true that in China proper they are 
, own duplicating various types of weapons—Japanese, British, Ger- 
same Man and American weapons, that are now showing up on the 
front line? 

ons, [ff Van Fleet: Yes; they are very good imitators. They copy 
rium-§ Ur Weapons very readily. 

Van Zandt: And then it is possible to say that the maté- 
, one § Hel of war that is being delivered through China Coast ports 
by British and Panamanian ships may-now be showing up on 
the front line in the form of Chinese-manufactured weapons 
of war? 

an di-{ Van Fleet: Well, that is your statement. 

divi} Van Zandt: That is my statement. 

Van Fleet: There is a lot in there. I don’t know all about it. 
. The | Representative Patterson (Rep.), of Connecticut: Gen- 
n one § ‘ral, in your opinion is there any solution to this problem of 
ig. As f Interchange of prisoners? 

d the} Van Fleet: Victory. 

it isa} Patterson: Victory is all? 

its inf Van Fleet: Yes. 

ad of alae Other than that, there aren’t any recommenda- 
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Van Fleet: No, sir. 

Representative Price (Dem.), of Illinois: General, first 
of all I want to commend you, congratulate you upon the fine 
work you have done in the development of the ROK forces. I 
noticed in your address in San Francisco you referred to them 
as the strongest military force in Asia and one of the finest 
armies in Asia. 

How long do you think it will take to reach the 20-division 
strength of ROK forces? 

Van Fleet: Well, there is this matter of months. 

Price: In addition to the 14 divisions of ROK forces, how 
many South Koreans are in the American forces? Integrated 
into the American forces? 

Van Fleet: We have a ceiling strength there of 28,000. 
That provides about three men per squad, which is about as 
thick as you can put them in and still have an American com- 
plexion. 

Price: Do any of the other nations integrate with the 
South Koreans? 

Van Fleet: The French have about 200 Koreans in their 
battalion. 

Representative Fisher (Dem.), of Texas: General, many 
of the mothers in this country whose sons are sent to Korea 
have the view that the tact they are in Korea they are under 
constant danger from the enemy. P 

Would you comment on the extent of danger of the large 
numbers of American troops who go to Korea, and what 
proportion of them are in that danger area? 

Van Fleet: Well, we had at one time half of our home di- 
visions in reserve. That cuts it down 50 per cent. Now, of our 
divisions there, I guess that represents not more than three 
fifths of the total who go to the Far East—maybe 50 per cent. 
Only 50 per cent get into the fighting divisions. So that is 
a 50 per cent chance. Then 50 per cent of the time they are 
in there they are in reserve. Then on the front line, half of 
them are in reserve. One regiment of three is in the reserve, 
and of the regiment on line, one battalion of it is in support. 
So it goes on down. So, actually, you get down to a small 
percentage on the front line. 

Fisher: I see. Of course, there are many in supply and 
other phases of the operation who never get to the front 
line. 

Van Fleet: That is correct. The person who carries the 
burden is usually the man who is getting that combat pay 
which you authorized. He is in the danger area, being shot at. 
That is, about 25 per cent qualify. 

Representative Hardy (Dem.), of Virginia: If you increase 
the period of training of U.S. troops in the United States, 
would you correspondingly decrease the period of time the 
individual would spend in Korea? 

Van Fleet: Yes; but I would increase the draft period from 
24 to 30 or 36 months. 

Hardy: You answered it. 

Van Fleet: Prepare that American boy for a better chance 
to live, but not use him any more than we are now doing in 
battle. His period of time in facing enemy bullets would be 
the same. 

Hardy: Any increase in the period of training, then, be- 
fore he is shipped overseas, would entail corresponding in- 
crease, say, in his total length of service? 

‘in Fleet: Yes. 

Representative O’Konski (Rep.), of Wisconsin: Do you 
get any reports of how our prisoners of war are treated after 
they are captured? 

Van Fleet: No; we do not. 

O’Konski: You get no information whatever? 

Van Fleet: There has been a little bit of that that came out 
some time ago, when they exchanged some information on 
our prisoners, when we first learned about General Dean 
[Maj. Gen. William F. Dean, captured by North Koreans in 
August, 1950], but there has been practically no information 
for many months now. 
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STALINISM IS MORTAL, TOO 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


“The boast of heraldry, the pomp of pow’r, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’r gave, 
Await alike th’ inevitable hour: 

The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


The wistful words of Thomas Gray’s elegy are re- 
flected in the sadness of the Soviet people over the loss 
of Stalin, the hero who saved them from the armies of 
the Nazi invader. They have been taught through 
propaganda to regard him as an immortal, a superman 
who along with Lenin steered the nation from the miser- 
able years of Czardom to the “better life.” 

Our perspective is different. We see only the cruel 
tyrant whose command has condemned millions to con- 
centration camps and death, whose evil genius has di- 
rected an army of agents as they have carried on a 
worldwide intrigue inside free nations. 

We see only the man who, more than any other 
person in the world, has been responsible for our 
130,000 casualties in Korea. 

We see only the man who has persecuted people for 
their religious beliefs—Catholics, Protestants, Jews. 

We see only the master mind which has sought to 
extoll materialism and the doctrine of “might makes 
right” as above the spiritual motivation of mortal life. 

What a commentary on personal power and the mis- 
guided ambitions of men! What a disillusionment to 
those who have believed that man-made rule, even for a 
single nation, is either durable or permanent! 

The whole world today conjectures what the future 
will bring. Will Malenkov and his group carry on with 
devilish pride a continuing vice? Will it be a new leader- 
ship less certain of its aims and goals, hesitating as it 
surveys the scene at home and abroad, and then making 
expedient concessions as it gains time to consolidate 
wavering elements within the Soviet empire? Will there, 
perhaps, arise in Russia someday a great hero who will 
truly bring peace to the world? 


We must not assume that the death of one 
evil man will suddenly transform his eleven evil com- 
rades in the Politburo into virtuous men. 

This is no time for us to allow policies of principle to 
falter in a complacent reliance on wishful thinking. 

This is the time to reassert our principles—to call 
on peoples behind the Iron Curtain to join us in the 
great revolution we have achieved already. It is a revo- 
lution that has carried us from the slavery of the indi- 
vidual to emancipation and freedom—to a standard of 
living unsurpassed throughout all history. 





This is the time to urge peoples who have lost their 
liberties to strive to regain them with our help. 

This is the time to tell them that freedom to produce 
and to conserve the fruits of their toil, freedom to wor- 
ship, and freedom to think and to speak are freedoms 
available to them. For America and the rest of the peo- 
ples of the world await eagerly the emergence of a free 
Soviet republic. 

This is the time to re-emphasize the brotherhood of 
man under God. A good start toward that objective was 
made by President Eisenhower last week in his message 
of sympathy and hope to the Russian people. 

This is the time to build our physical and moral 
armament strongly and not to be swayed by an assump- 
tion that the evil of the Kremlin will vanish as suddenly 
as Stalin has passed from the scene. 


For it is Stalinism which has been the cult of 
the misguided rulers of Soviet Russia—a philosophy 
born of a supposedly idealistic Communism but which 
has led to compulsion and inevitably to slavery. 

It is Stalinism as a “superior” type of Communism 
which has succeeded in winning the support of groping 
minorities in various parts of a troubled world. Stalin- 
ism not only has reared its menacing authority inside 
the Soviet Union but by its tactics has hypnotized peo- 
ples and their governments on this side of the Iron Cur- 
tain as well. It is a myth of strength which has domi- 
nated supporters and foes alike. 

Playing on the fear of bloodshed, Stalinism has used 
the technique of the “cold war” to wring from the free 
world—beguiled and tragically deceived—tactical ad- 
vantages. It has been the most successful bluff ever 
made against obviously stronger nations. 

Stalin is dead. And Stalinism is mortal, too. It cannot 
long survive in a climate of free men when they show a 
readiness to make every sacrifice for their cause. 

We should now, therefore, proclaim anew our prin- 
ciples and our philosophy, reaffirm our purposes and 
utter our solemn warning—that Stalinist imperialism 
has too long disturbed the peace of the world and that 
the forces of freedom are unafraid. We are unafraid be- 
cause we depend for our eternal strength not on one 
man or group of men but on the power of free minds 
guided by a conscience which recognizes the spiritual 
influence of Almighty God. The pages of history record 
that this influence has been growing steadily greater 
as, again and again, the material power of temporal 
rulers has been brought to an ignominious end. 

The paths of evil, too, “lead but to the grave.” 
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Visit an installation. Talk with the tenants and management 


Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Flevatoring ends all concern about 


elevator operators. Each car has an ‘ 


‘automatic elevator operator” on duty 
every minute of the day. Every “operator” is fully trained, with 
instantaneous electronic reflexes that never tire or slow down, And every 


‘automatic operator” saves up to $7,000 a car, each year. 


Passengers no longer call out their floors. Instead, they press buttons 
for the floors they want. These floor calls show up on a lighted panel. Other 
lights show the car’s location. 


Autotronic—WITHOUT ATTENDANT—Elevatoring has 6 automatic programs to 
handle the constantly changing traffic in a busy building’s day. All 

car travel is supervised electronically. Each car follows a predetermined 

travel pattern as it accelerates, runs, “thinks ahead” to its next stop, 

lights a directional hall signal in advance of its landing stop, decelerates and starts 
to open its doors while leveling smoothly into the landing—all automatically! 


Interested in a new or modernized installation? Ask any of our 266 offices for details, 


Otis Elevator Company, 260 11th Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD today, wherever something is 
happening that you ought to know about, there’s a man 
watching and listening . . . for you. 

He crouches in the mud of the battlefield where your 
son may be fighting. He sits in the great halls where 
laws are being made. 


He’s in factories, on farms, in laboratories and hospitals, at 
the scenes of crimes and at the bar of justice. No event 
that concerns you, whether across the street or across 

the ocean, takes place without his being there ... 
watching and listening for you. 


When he has seen it all, he will go back to his office, and he 
will write down in plain English exactly what happened. 
Tomorrow you will read it in the paper—a true account, 
a story you can believe, a story by an American reporter. 


What is he like, this man who is your eyes and ears 
around the world? 


He’s not very different from you. He has your kind of 
income, lives in your kind of house, drives your 
kind of car, has your kind of ambitions 

for his family. He grew up in the same 

towns, went to the same schools, 

read the same books, listened 

to the same sermons. 


Vie 





He reports to you 


So he came to feel as you do about the importance of the truth. 


Older men taught him the reporter’s special skills. He learned 
to tell an opinion from a fact. He learned the difference 
between public interest and private curiosity. He learned to 
ask questions, to remember the answers, and to report 

the words of an enemy as accurately as those of a friend. 


And he learned the most delicate art of all: to pick up 

a fact and hand it to you without squeezing it out of shape. 
His greatest pride is to be able to say, “Here are the straight 
facts as I found them. With them you can think straight 
thoughts and reach straight decisions.” 


There are countries today where it is forbidden to keep your 
eyes open and to tell others what you saw. Such countries 
have no true reporters. You would not be happy there. 


So tonight, when you pick up your newspaper, think a good 
thought for the man who went out with paper and pencil and 
reported the facts to you. As long as he is free to ask questions, 
you are free. As long as his eyes are open, so are yours. 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 











